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Lent is the theme of church work in March, building up toward the tri- 
umph of Easter, Mar. 29. Every Methodist church should look forward to 
receiving new members at some time during the Easter season. Many of 
these will be young people coming in through the pastor’s membership 
class; others will be brought in by visitation or evangelistic services. Sug- 
gestions for training classes and pre-Easter evangelism appeared in your 
February METHODIST STORY. 


World Service Sunday. Part of the work accomplished by World Service 
gifts is through the Board of Lay Activities. The Fourth Sunday leaflet 
describes this work. 


National Christian College Day. A joint observance by many denominations. 


World Service Sunday. Looking toward the year’s end, May 31, this month’s 
leaflet lifts up the total cause of World Service. 


May Fellowship Day. This is an interdenominational project for women, 
sponsored by United Church Women. 


Rural Life Sunday. This seedtime festival brings country and small-town 
churches close to the land. But city churches, too, may observe it in ac- 
knowledgment of their debt to the country. 


Children’s Day. The date is optional, but the Discipline recommends the 
first Sunday of National Family Week as Children’s Day. The offering is 
promoted by each annual conference to support its services in Christian edu- 
cation to its churches. 


National Family Week. This emphasis is not exclusively religious, but de- 
serves a place in church. It may be used to stress the Christian family. Meth- 
odist education leaders urge that May 10 be marked as “Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home” rather than “Mother’s Day.” 


Pentecost. The “birthday of the church” is a time for study and preaching 
on the Holy Spirit. It is also recommended as a season of evangelism. 


Aldersgate Day. The anniversary of John Wesley’s heartwarming experi- 
ence falls on Sunday this year. It offers an appropriate occasion for evange- 
lism and may be related to Pentecost. 


World Service Sunday. The special offering received through the church 
school or in some other way applies to the work of all World Service 
agencies. The leaflet for this day describes projects of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 


¢ Observance set by General Conference. 
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| Seiten Siiees 


by Roy L. Smith 





A man who does not find God in 
church on Sunday is not apt to find 
him anywhere else. 


A collection plate bears a certain re- 
semblance to the outstretched hand of 
| Christ. 


No man is ever doing the will of 
| God while he is settling an old grudge. 


The best organization is helpless 
without power. 


If women own 70 per cent of the 
| privately owned wealth in the United 
States, that means they must accept 
70 per cent of the nation’s stewardship 
responsibility. 


Consider God’s will in making out 
your will. 


Envy is a spiritual poison that always 
proves fatal. 


No dollar ever looks as large to some 
people as when it lies on a collection 
plate. 


Suppose the merchants in our town 
were no more interested in new custo- 
mers than our church is in new con- 
verts. 


A good book is a friend that never 


betrays us. 





| Christians do not go to church for 
comfort, but to get their marching 
orders for the week. 


The American Bible Society provides 
Scriptures for the blind in 41 
languages. 


To no other institution have there 
been given so many promises as to the 


Church of Christ. 


A billion dollars spent for liquor ad- 
vertising can make a lot of foolishness 
look as though it were “smart.” 


If we only had the manpower to 
match our horsepower! 


Methodism has $415,566,557 in- 
vested in her 229 hospitals and homes, 
and the need is no more than half met. 


It will be more than interesting to 
hear what our dollars have to say about 
us on the Judgment Day. 











ASBURY: ENLISTER 


Francis Asbury set for Methodists 
one of our greatest examples of en- 
listing others for Christ. 

On the cover, the Prophet of 
the Long Road is pictured—nose in 
book as usual—riding a mountain 
road in the Smokies. For more than 
40 years the pioneer American 
circuit rider and bishop covered the 
Atlantic seaboard from New Eng- 
land to Georgia . . . always enlisting. 

When he landed on American 
soil in 1771 there were a handul of 
Methodist preachers on the con- 
tinent. Their followers were 
grouped, Wesleyan fashion, in 
classes but there was not an or- 
ganized Methodist Church. When 
he died in 1816, Asbury was bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
—a vigorous force that was active 
in every state and sending evan- 
gelists into the western wilderness. 

By that time, in a large measure 
the result of Asbury’s leadership in 
enlisting men for Christ, the church 
had 200,000 communicants. There 
were more than 400 ministers, 
preaching not only to their own 
members, but to at least half of the 
total American population of 
5,000,000. 

Asbury was in the saddle almost 
every day of his life and had few 
persenal possessions. But he had a 
passion to win men—a passion that 
we, his spiritual descendents and 
legatees, may well emulate in 1959, 
the Year of Enlistment. 

Modern Methodists may get a 
fresh look at Asbury in the new 
edition of the Journal and Letters of 
Francis Asbury, published jointly by 
Abingdon Press and Epworth Press 
of England. (3 vols., $21.) 
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A Call to Service 


by Embree H. Blackard 


During a _ conference with his 
preachers at Bristol, England, in Sep- 
tember of 1771, John Wesley asked 
for volunteers to go to America. 
Among those who responded to the 
call was Francis Asbury. 

Only God knows how different the 
history of our nation would have been 
if Asbury had not heeded the chal- 
lenge. He sailed across the stormy seas 
to the wilderness of the new world. 
He followed the people into the cities, 
into the valleys and coves, and across 
the rivers and mountains. He inspired 
circuit riders to follow him. He helped 
so to mould the religious foundations 
of the young republic that more than 
one president of the United States 
has acknowledged the great debt our 
nation owes to him. 

Nearly two centuries have passed 
since Asbury answered that call. Our 
church has grown in numbers and 
influence. Our opportunities today are 
unlimited. Yet the church is facing a 
grave crisis because of the need for 
more full-time workers. 

Four years ago when the members 
of the Co-ordinating Council, in co- 
operation with others, were seeking 
to formulate a program for our church, 
they were confronted with an acute 
shortage of ministers, missionaries, di- 
rectors of Christian education, and 
other full-time workers. They wrote 
into the quadrennial program an em- 
phasis on Enlistment. 

Today the need for Christian 
workers is even more pressing. From 
all sections of the church—and of the 
world—there comes the call for more 














men and women to devote their full 
time to the service of our Master. 

As the church grows and new fields 
open, we must have more soldiers of 
the cross, or retreat. The new areas 
seeking full-time Christian workers 
have made the need more acute. 

“Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” is the call of our Lord 
today as it was when God spoke to 
Isaiah. Heroic men and women will 
respond to a real challenge when it 
is presented to them. Our Master 
spoke of the impending cross; he 
stated that the Son of Man did not 
have a place to lay his head. He flung 
out the challenge: “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” 

We shall make a mistake if we 
seek to lure men into the ministry 
by material rewards. Paul was right in 
saying “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” but we must not recruit leaders 
from men who have been challenged 
only by the lure of security, pensions 
and comfortable living. 

Nothing would be more fatal to the 
Church of Jesus Christ than to fill 
its pulpits and high administrative 
posts with men who have come into 
the ministry for what it can offer them 
rather than for what they can give. 
The Church must appeal to “the hero 
in the soul” of men, to join with 
Christ to bring to human beings the 
Kingdom of God and eternal life. 

When Garibaldi struggled to unify 
Italy in 1860, he flung out this chal- 
lenge to his men: “I promise you 
forced marches, short rations, bloody 
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battles, wounds, imprisonment and 
death—let him who loves home and 
Fatherland follow me.” 

In the dark days of 1940 when the 
Nazis were threatening the defense- 
less shores of England, the indomitable 
Winston Churchill aroused the peo- 
ple: “I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat. . . . Come, then 
let us go forward with our united 
strength.” 

Because communism with its atheis- 
tic. materialism has appealed to the 
heroic in human nature and _ has 
demanded absolute obedience and 
complete dedication from all party 
members, it now exercises control over 
one-third of the human race. What 
glorious victories will the Church of 
the living God achieve when it pre- 
sents the challenge of high sacrificial 








adventure and full complete commit- 
ment to our living Christ! 

The beloved late Bishop Paul B. 
Kern used to say that a call to the 
ministry consisted of three parts: 
talents for Christian service, an aware- 
ness of the need, and the leadership 
of God’s spirit. We must search for 
young people with special talents for 
Christian service, reveal to them the 
suffering and need of a lost world, 
and create the atmosphere and en- 
vironment in which they can hear 
the still small voice of God. 

We who have given ourselves to 
full-time Christian service have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to so live that 
others shall wish to follow our ex- 
ample. Many a young person has seen 
in his pastor the type of servant of 
God he would like to become. My 








father was a Methodist minister who 
lived such a useful and devoted life 
that three of his sons grew up de- 
siring to follow in his footsteps. 

The answer to Enlistment, and 
many of the other problems which face 
our Church, is a spiritual rebirth and 
transformation of life. It was in a vital 
spiritual fellowship that Asbury volun- 
teered to come to America. 

When the fires are rekindled upon 
the altars of our churches, our homes, 
and our hearts and our people make 
full and complete commitment of 
themselves to Christ, countless youths 
will answer the call for full-time 
service: “Here am I Lord, send me.” 
Dr. Blackard, pastor of Central Church, 
Asheville, N.C., is widely known as a 
preacher and writer. As a member of the 


Co-ordinating Council, he hel; to frame 
the Local Church Emphasis for 1956-60. 





listment Inventory 





What needs can your church fill? 


General Our We 
Church Church Can 
Needs Needs Supply 


General Our We 
Church Church Can 
Needs Needs Supply 








General Church 


Ministers (for new churches, exist 
ing churches, special appoint 
ments, and military, hospital, 
college, and industrial chap- 
laincy ) 

Deaconesses 

Directors of Wesley Foundations 

Conference Boards of Education 
staff members 

Teachers and staff for Methodist 
colleges, universities, seminaries, 
and junior colleges 

Methodist Youth Fellowship Cara- 
van members 


Youths for work camps and other 
summer service projects 

Evangelistic teams for conference, 
district, and local church work 

Lay speakers 

Staff members for leadership train- 
ing schools in Christian educa- 
tion 

Staff members for Methodist camps 
and institutes 

Personnel for communications 
(public relations, _ publishing, 
editing, and radio and TV work 
on local church to general church 
levels ) 


Leadership 
approx. 
1,800 

a year 


100 a year 
4 


31 


approx. 
2,960 more 
by 1970 
50 young 
men, 50 
young wom- 
en, 25 adult 
counselors 
158 


4 
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Missionary Personnel 


Physicians 

Dentists 

Teachers and administrators 

Agricultural and home extension 
workers 

Three-year missionaries 

‘Two-year missionaries 

Church and social workers in other 
countries 

Technologists, dietitians, and ad- 
ministrators in medical missions 

Business and secretarial workers 

Home missionaries 


Annual Needs in Hospitals and Homes 


Student nurses 

Directors of nursing service, direc- 
tors of nursing education, in- 
structors and supervisors 

Laboratory technicians 

X-ray technicians 

Dictitians 

Pharmacists 

Medical record librarians 


3,000 
200 


300 
50 
150 
50 
50 


A 


Ww 
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Adminstrators and business office 
workers 


Housekeeping, miaintenance, and 
dietary workers 


Local Church 


Directors of stewardship 

Chairmen of commissions on mis- 
sions 

Chairmen of commissions on 
Christian social relations 


Chairmen of commissions on edu- 
cation 

Chairmen of commissions on mem- 
bership and evangelism 

Chairmen of commissions on wor- 
ship 

Chairmen of commissions on stew- 
ardship and finance 

Church school superintendents 

Lay leaders 

Church school teachers 

Choir directors 

Instructors and staff members for 
vacation church schools 


Counselors for MYF, Boy Scouts, 
and Girl Scouts 


100 
600 


Leadership 
26,317 
9,229 


29,198 
12,251 
6,228 
29,317 
9,040 
3,308 
13,365 
4 


A 
4 


4 


Enlistment of Individuals 


New Methodist Men’s clubs 


New members for Methodist Men 


New Woman’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Service and Wesleyan Serv- 
ice Guilds 

New members for the WSCS and 
Wesleyan Service Guild 

New Methodist Youth Fellowships 

New members for the MYF 

New Young Adult Fellowships 

New members for the YAF 

New church members 


Inactive members to be brought 
back into active relationship 


New church school members 
New tithers 

New pledgers to the budget 
Choir members 

Pianists 


Others (list your needs ) 








400,000 by 
1960 


8,032 


192,525 by 
1960 

1,152 
None set 
None set 
None set 
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Physical therapists and occupational 50 
therapists 

Pathologists and radiologists 50 

Social workers 100 

Houseparents 200 


4 THE METHODIST STORY 


Information for this list was gathered from boards and commis- 
sions of The Methodist Church, Methodist Service Projects 
(1959), and General Minutes of the Annual Conferences (1958). 


4 Not possible to compute total needs. 
vy Does not apply. 
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Let's Recruit 


Them 


Vocations 


for Church 


by Marcus J. Birrell 


“Why didn’t you become a minis- 
ter or enter some other church voca- 
tion?” 

This question was asked by a Meth- 
odist bishop of 45 laymen in his area. 

Two answers were agreed to by a 
large number of the men: “No one 
ever suggested it,” and “I thought of it 
for a time, but later just dropped the 
idea.” 

Implied in these two explanations 
is much of the reason why there are 
church jobs with no trained and con- 
secrated people to fill them—and 
why there are thousands of Methodists 
who have never found their life’s ful- 
fillment on the work to which God 
tried to call them! 

In every church and annual con- 
ference the Year of Enlistment can 
mean a new type of confrontation of 
youths and adults with the challenge 
of occupational service in the church. 

This emphasis should result in a 
more adequate set-up for giving the 
individual youth the encouragement 
and guidance he needs as he wrestles 
with the problem of vocational choice. 

Effective work now will result in 
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some of today’s “group of 45” being in 
a church vocation 20 years from now. 
These youths will not be able to say 
then that “No one ever suggested it,” 
or “I thought of it for a time, but later 
just dropped the idea.” 


How Can We Meet These Needs? 


To meet these needs, a program 
must be organized in the local church 
to inform youths who are to be reached 
and adults who need to help with 
counseling. 

Churches which have organized a 
committee on Christian vocations will 
want to look to this committee for 
leadership in this program. (See /145.- 
9 in the Methodist Discipline.) Where 
a church has no such committee, it may 
ask help from the official board or 
ask the board to see that such a com- 
mittee is organized. 

One way to inform youths and 
adults in the church regarding Chris- 
tian vocations is to include in the pro- 
grams of the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship, Methodist Student Move- 
ment, Wesley Foundation, and Young 
Adult Fellowship periodic meetings 


that will bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the total field of church 
vocations. 

There should be opportunity for 
these persons to hear representatives 
of church vocations explain their 
“call” and the nature of their work. 
A “call” must be seen as an experi- 
ence of certainty that God’s will has 
been discovered which differs greatly 
from person to person. 

Helpful in planning such programs 
will be the reprint of a two-session 
study unit from Christian Action on 
“Church Related Jobs.” These may be 
ordered for 10¢ a copy from the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Another way to inform persons in 
the local church regarding Chris- 
tian vocations is through sermons by 
the pastor. He should be encouraged 
to preach on the topic at least once 
each year. Included in his sermons 
should be the challenge of the minis- 
try, missionary service, Christian edu- 
cation, social worker in Methodist in- 
stitutions, nursing, and various other 
types of service in church-related in- 
stitutions. 

A third suggestion for informing 
local church members is through pro- 
grams for the Woman's Society of 
Christian Service or Methodist Men. 
These programs could approach the 
subject of Christian vocations from 
the standpoint that the attitude of par- 
ents has a lot to do with the choice of 
vocation which their children make. 

Attention should also be given to 
the importance of the general attitude 
of the church toward a person's deci- 
sion for the ministry or other Christian 
vocation. 

In addition to informing local 
church members about Christian voca- 
tions, the committee on Christian vo- 
cations or the official board will want 
to see that proper guidance is given to 
youths of the church in the matter of 
Christian vocations. 

Adults should be ready to counsel 
individual youths concerning their vo- 
cational interests. They need to seek 
these youths out in order to provide 
them with this help. 

Church members need to discover 
the vocational testing service most 
readily available to young people and 
help them to take advantage of this 
service. This may require their travel- 
ing to a nearby college. People need to 
know the nature and requirements of 
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various jobs and also the interests and 
capacities they themselves possess. 

When youths and students have 
temporarily left home, they are espe- 
cially in need of continuing nurture by 
people in their home church. Your 
church will want to see that these con- 
tacts are made and kept alive through 
visitation and mail. 

A program to inform and guide also 
needs to be carried out at the district 
and annual conference levels. 

Conferences on church-related vo- 
cations in general and conferences on 
the ministry in particular can be spon- 
sored to help inform. 

A “Vocations Night” can be planned 
for part of the annual conference pro- 
gram. The emphasis can be upon the 
church’s total vocational needs, their 


The following materials will prove 
helpful to local » Mn district, or annual 
conference groups as they plan Christian 
vocations programs. 
e Christian Vocations Packet. Sample of 
various recruitment leaflets and booklets 
produced by the different boards and com- 
missions of the church. 50¢. 
e Methodist Service Projects. Basic 64- 
page booklet listing all Methodist Church 
vocations, qualifications and training re- 
quired. 15¢ each, 100 for $9. 
o The Committce on Christian Vocations 
in the Local Church. Guidance in organi- 
zing and program development. 10¢. 
Order from the Interboard Committee 
on Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
e Would I Make a Good Minister? A 
brief discussion of the call and the task 
of a minister. 
e Is the Ministry for Me? An important 
question for a prospective candidate for 
the ministry. 
e How to Become a Methodist Minister. 
An outline of steps into the ministry to 
be followed by a candidate. 
e You Can Help Men Enter the Min- 
istry. A successful businessman tells why 
he became a minister and emphasizes the 
church’s opportunity in recruitment. 
® Methodism’s Theological Schools. A 
descriptive folder which indicates the 


degree programs of our theological schools’ 


and outlines admission requirements. 


significance, and the call to commit- 
ment they sound to youths, students, 
and young adults. 

Another way to inform is to plan a 
“missions tour’ which will take a 
group of interested youths of the con- 
ference to see a variety of persons 
actively engaged in church vocations. 

Where there are youth, student, and 
young adult conferences, not expe- 
cially planned as recruitment ventures 
(such as summer institutes and 
camps), stress can be placed upon 
church vocations. 

In the guidance field on the district 
or conference level, it would be well 
to set up a record-keeping system. This 
way all decisions for church-related 
vocations can be kept together in one 
office. 


e More Methodist Ministers Means Re- 
cruitment. A presentation of the present 
need for ministers. 

e Why Not Consider College Teaching? 
e@ For You and Your Church. 

e Professional Student Christian Work. 
e Your Church Vocation—Christian 
Education. 

e Careers in Christian Education. 

e So You Want a Director of Christian 
Education. 

Order these free materials from the 
Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

e Christian Career Opportunities. Needs 
in Methodist hospitals and homes. 
e Why I Want to Be a Nurse. 

Order these two free pamphlets from 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

e Missions Unlimited. The rhilosophy 
of missionary service. 

e The Missionary Abroad. Information 
for persons interested in service on strate- 
gic frontiers. 

e The Deaconess and Home Missionary. 
Information for persons interested in serv- 
ice on strategic frontiers. 

e Missionary and Deaconess Service. In- 
formation for pastors and counselors. 

Order these free materials from the 
Office of Missionary Personnel, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


This is the responsibility of the Con- 
ference Commission on Christian Vo- 
cations. Record-keeping materials are 
available from the Interboard Commit- 
tee on Christian Vocations, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. In a number 
of annual conferences the Board of 
Education office is made available as a 
depository for the records. 

Personal contact needs to be made 
with each person who is known to be 
interested in a church vocation. This 
can be done through retreat gather- 
ings, assigning “big brothers” or “big 
sisters” to each young person on the 
list, through mailings to all on the list 
and through putting the young people 
in contact with personnel officers of the 
boards and commissions of the church. 


Who Is Responsible? 


In the local church a committee on 
Christian vocations is proposed as a 
responsible group to give leadership in 
this entire area. In addition to the 
Discipline, the group will want to refer 
to the pamphlet, The Committee on 
Christian Vocations in the Local 
Church. It may be ordered for 10¢ 
from the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 87], 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

On the annual conference level a 
Commission on Christian Vocations is 
to give leadership in this field. It cor- 
relates the interests and energies of 
the cabinet and each of the boards and 
commissions of the conference. 


What Results Can Be Expected? 


If the Year of Enlistment program 
is carried out effectively, a sufficient 
number of qualified persons will be 
made available for the ministry, mis- 
sionary service, Christian education, 
personnel needs of our Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes, mass communica- 
tions, the direction of the program of 
church music, editorial work, and the 
church’s publishing endeavor. 

Through an effective program of in- 
formation and guidance, youths, stu- 
dents, and young adults can be 
recruited for church vocations. Those 
whose personal fulfillment can only 
be gained in a church vocation will be 
led to dedicate their lives to it. But 
only if we make our needs known and 
counsel with those who can do the job. 


Dr. Birrell is executive secretary of the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions of The Methodist Church. 
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Help Them Hear 
The Call to Preach 


by Harold T. Porter 


John Wesley gives impressive recog- 
nition to the Christian concept of voca- 
tion in a letter to William Wilberforce. 

In these words of instruction Wes- 
ley charges him to maintain his fight 
against slavery. However, he clearly 
indicates that the ability to do what 
ought to be done depends upon rec- 
ognition that the task is the call of 
God: “Unless the divine power has 
raised you up .. . I see not how you 
can go through your glorious enter- 
prise in opposing that execrable vil- 
lany. . . . Unless God has raised you 
up for this very thing, you will be 
worn out by the opposition of men 
and devils. But if God be for you, who 


can be against you?” 


God Calls, We Encourage 


The Methodist Church is presently 
urging youths and young adults to 
consider the use they will make of 
talent and life. The church as a human 
institution works with God to call 
persons of ability to dedicate their 
talents to the service of Jesus Christ. 
Those who respond need the encour- 
agement of their church. 

One minister said recently: “I won- 
der if 1 would have become a pastor 
if my church had not prayed with me, 
challenged me, given me opportunity 
to express myself and encouraged me 
to follow the urgings-of my spirit.” 

Attention should be given the need 
for additional ordained ministers in 
all fields of service for which theo- 
logical education is required. The 
future of the church depends on the 
enlistment and education of enough 
men to furnish leadership in these 
areas. Well-qualified and dedicated 
persons are needed. 

During this year when enlistment is 
emphasized, Methodist churches are 
summoned to provide a program of 
ministerial recruitment. It would be 
well to raise pertinent questions in 
each church about your present pro- 
gram and its results, then formulate 
plans for the year. 

What is the enlistment record of 
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There’s a critical 


need for men to enlist 


as ministers. 


your church? How many persons have 
responded to the presentation made in 
your church of the claims and privi- 
leges of service through the ministry? 
One episcopal area with courage to 
examine its record discovered that dur- 
ing the past 30 years more than half 
its churches recruited nobody! 

What is the attitude of your people 
toward the ministry? What have you 
done to interpret the ministry as a 
high calling? One question asked often 
by preministerial students is: “Why 
do my parents who are active church 
members oppose my decision to be- 
come a minister?” 

How do you inform your young 
people of the opportunities for serv- 
ice in the ministry? It is embarrassing 
to be asked by a youth: “Why is it that 
I have heard so little of ministerial op- 
portunities in my own church?” 

In the study of theological educa- 
tion reported to the 1956 General Con- 
ference, it was observed that The 
Methodist Church is not recruiting 
enough ministers to meet annual re- 
placement needs. This in a day when 
there is opportunity for the extension 
of our ministry! 

What guidance do you give youths 
and young adults to aid in their edu- 
cational and vocational plans? Are 
they advised about the colleges, uni- 
versities and theological seminaries re- 
lated to The Methodist Church? . . . 
the scholarship and loan funds which 
may be needed in their financial plans? 
. . . the standards required for admis- 
sion into the ministry? Every person 
who answers the call to serve must 
qualify by preparation. 


Do You Have a Plan? 


Has your church a specific plan 
for encouraging, enlisting and guiding 
persons who could become ministers? 
What use is made of articles in The 
Church School and other publications 
which deal with the call to the min- 
istry, the character of the ministry 
as life work? Do you designate a Sun- 





day when the ministry is interpreted 
as a high calling and opportunity? 

Are you acquainted with the “Fu- 
tures Unlimited” program of the 
Board of Lay Activities? It encourages 
Methodist Men’s Clubs to recruit and 
assist worthy young people who are 
entering the ministry and missions. 

Has your commission on education 
recently devoted one of its meetings to 
an evaluation of the present program 
of enlistment? Have you confronted 
your ablest youths in order that they 
may give serious thought to the call to 
minister? 

How often are your young folks 
counseled concerning their life work 
decisions? Do you ‘encourage your 
youths to attend conferences where 
vocations are discussed? Do you make 
available such brochures as those pre- 
pared by the Department of Minis- 
terial Education: Would I Make a 
Good Minister? and Is the Ministry 
For Me?? How do you refer promising 
persons to the proper source for coun- 
sel? Do you ask God through prayer 
to guide you in dealing with this 
crucial problem? 

How do you help the persons you 
influence to consider the ministry, so 
that this decision will be made on 
the basis of what they believe is God’s 
will for their life? It is possible that a 
person desires to preach, confident 
that he has been called, without the 
necessary qualifications for the office. 

What guidance is given to insure 
that persons having qualifications for 
the ministry consider the call? How 
do you help those who cannot qualify 
to have their commitment redirected? 

This work of the church can be pre- 
sented so that the knowledge will be 
the basis for an intelligent decision. 

The Department of Ministerial Ed- 
ucation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., will provide printed materials 
and guidance for your program of min- 
isterial recruitment. 


Dr. Porter is director of ministerial recruit- 
ment on the staff of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 











Professor's 


Job Is 
Christian 
Service Too 


In counseling 

for Christian vocations, 
don’t overlook 

college teaching 


It’s a field 
of influence--and 
it’s growing. 


A college teacher has many oppor- 
tunities to influence young lives. 
Prof. Harold Ehrensperger of Boston 
talks with girls at a student meet. 


by Everette L. Walker 


Where do college teachers come 
from, and when do they choose this 
profession? 

It may be unnecessary to say that 
many of them pass through our 
church schools largely unnoticed and 
that they seldom decide upon college 
teaching until late in their college days 
or even after they are in graduate 
school. This would indicate that we 
must supply religious training which 
will provide a solid foundation for the 
decision to devote their lives not mere- 
ly to teaching, but to a Christian vo- 
cation which influences the lives of 
future generations. 

All professional people, including 
such persons as ministers, missionaries, 
doctors, lawyers, scientists and social 
workers, are brought under the in- 
fluence of college teachers. The ex- 
panding population and the increasing 
percentage of young people attending 
college are factors in the significant 
role to be played by college teachers. 

What are we doing, and what more 
might we do as a church in helping 
to enlist our young people in this voca- 
tion which is helping to mold tomor- 
row’s society? 

Three years ago a program was ini- 
tiated whereby promising young peo- 
ple were listed by selected college 
representatives called “personnel as- 
sociates.” These names were provided 
for our Board of Education’s personnel 
and placement office. The office, in 
turn, kept in touch with the students 
until they had finished their graduate 








program. Then it offered to help them 
find employment in our colleges. 

This year we have more than 100 
such persons who are completing 
graduate study and who will be ready 
to teach. Ministers have recommended 
persons who are considering college 
teaching. The responsibility of “per- 
sonnel associate” should be accepted 
by every leader in all churches. Our 
best college teachers are identified and 
enlisted by Christian teachers, pastors 
and laymen. 

What is our church doing to help 
finance the extended years of prepara- 
tion necessary for college teaching? 

The Methodist Church founded one 
of the first student loan programs near- 
ly 90 years ago. Many of the 85,000 
borrowers have entered the field of 
higher education as faculty members 
and administrators. Thirteen years ago, 
the National Methodist Scholarship 
program was established. About one- 
third of these scholarship holders have 
entered the teaching profession. Many 
of them are now teaching in our 
Methodist schools. 

This year we are investing over 
one-tenth of the Methodist Student 
Day offering in graduate awards for 
persons preparing for college teaching. 
Thus we are providing some financial 
assistance for these persons—but the 
need is great and is increasing. 

It is estimated that the usual col- 
lege graduate has experiences with 
about 20 different faculty members, 
each one having more hours with the 
student than a pastor would have in 
a full year. This demonstrates the im- 
portance of prepared, dedicated and 
devout faculty members. 

At the present time, we have 8,884 
teachers in our Methodist-related 
schools. This includes 403 in junior 
colleges; 4,104 in senior colleges; 4,- 
182 in universities, and 195 in theo- 
logical schools. By 1970 we will prob- 
ably need to increase the number of 
teachers by one-third. 

Some of today’s high-school fresh- 
men will be teaching in our colleges 
by 1970. The members of the 40,000 
local Methodist churches can help 
determine who will be on our college 
staffs. Now is the time to influence 
Christian youths who are capable of 
filling these positions. 

Dr. Walker is associate director of the 
Department of Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation in the Methodist Board of Educa- 


tion. 
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More Persons 
on the Rolls 


Here are some “quickies” to outline 
procedure for getting more members 
in church school: 

Motivation: Top leaders who carry 
the burden of responsibility usually see 
clearly why the masses of people should 
be reached with the teachings of the 
Master. But the rest of us are slow to 
get excited about exerting ourselves to 
get in more members. Here, then, is 
the place to begin. 

Until the church school really wants 
to increase its enrollment, little is 
likely to happen. 

Therefore, stimulate the commission 
on education to think through and 
develop places for getting the matter 
on the hearts of all. How? Progress re- 
ports at workers’ conference; discussion 
in adult and youth classes; sermons; 
letters to teachers; posters. Above all 
earnest prayer for guidance. 

Preparation: We need to get our 
household in order organizationally. 
Every Methodist church school is sup- 
posed to have as one of its general of- 
ficers, a membership cultivation 
superintendent. This is important. 
This official heads the membership 
recruiting forces of the church school. 
For details read The Membership Cul- 
tivation Manual (8312-BC, 15¢ from 
the Methodist Publishing House) and 
Membership Cultivation Kit (8316-C, 
$1 cash with order from Service De- 
partment, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.). 

Action: Do these things. 

1. Discover prospects. The time to join 
a Methodist church school is the day 
you are born. So, in looking for pros- 
pects, begin with newborn infants for 
the nursery home roll and continue to 
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the oldsters who would make up the 
adult home roll. Everyone who is not 
a member of a church school is a pros- 
pect. 

2. Record prospects. Every prospect is 
precious. Don’t run the risk of losing 
their names. Use the Prospect Book 
(8308-BC, 15¢ from the Methodist 
Publishing House) and keep a record. 
3. Assign prospects to workers. Do this 
with church-school membership pros- 
pect cards (10 for 25¢, cash with 
order, from Service Department, Board 
of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn.). 

4. Invite prospects intelligently. The 
Membership Cultivation Manual 
gives good suggestions. Much depends 
on the way persons are invited. 

5. Welcome new members. To sug- 
gest this is usually enough. But the 
manual will bring specific suggestions. 
6. Keep interest high. We are not in 
a temporary campaign. This is steady, 
continuing business. Set goals, keep 
charts, make reports, discuss progress. 
Above all, keep the whole matter on 
the high level of a spiritual imperative. 


Enlisting 
More Workers 


The 1959 emphasis on enlistment 
calls for recruiting and training lay 
workers for the church and the church 
school. 

In a conference studying lay leader- 
ship, a group listed the following 
“trouble-spots” in the enlisting and 
training of leaders: 

e Understanding the purpose of the 
church. 

e Deciding what jobs need to be done. 
e Finding the right person for each 
job. 

e Stimulating the motivation needed. 

A clear understanding of the pur- 


} Enlistment in the Church School 


pose of the church is the starting point 
for determining the jobs that need 
doing. This decision calls for more 
than 15 minutes in a meeting of the 
commission on education. A_ better 
plan is to provide a week-end retreat 
of selected workers to face questions 
like “What are we doing? and “What 
more do we need to do?” 

When the job analysis has been 
finished, the next step is to discover 
what workers are needed for each job. 
Through newsletters, church bulletins 
and word of mouth, members can be 
made aware of the need. The pastor 
can preach on the place of service in 
Christian growth. New workers can be 
discovered through a study of the 
church roll. 

Another source of discovery is regu- 
lar visitation conducted by the com- 
mission on membership and evange- 
lism. Suggestions will come also from 
workers already serving. The adult 
council can help members of adult 
classes become aware of their oppor- 
tunities and their responsibilities. Dis- 
coveries should be conserved in a card 
file. 

An attempt should be made to match 
the qualifications of the person with 
the job to be done. The person to be 
invited should be interviewed by some- 
one well acquainted with the job and 
with the needs of the church. The pros- 
pect should be assured that the resour- 
ces needed will be provided and that 
opportunities for training will be avail- 
able. A co-operative relationship should 
be established. 

One may confidently promise that 
service in the church brings real Chris- 
tian joy. One teacher who began with 
hesitancy later expressed it thus: 
“After witnessing the Christian growth 
of the young people in my class, I have 
been happier than ever before in my 
life.” 








Enlisting for 
Church Membership 


Enlisting a child for Christ and the 
church begins when he is born. His 
parents’ faith in Christ, their love for 
the church, their attendance and par- 
ticipation teach their child that these 
things are important. 

If the child is comfortable and happy 
in his group in the church school, his 
love and consequently his concern for 
the church will grow. 

Certain units in the church-school 
literature have as their purpose to in- 
crease the child’s understanding of 
commitment to Christ and the mean- 
ing of churchmanship. 


Membership Class for Juniors 


After an older junior has had ex- 
perience in the church and church 
school, he should have an opportunity 
to study the meaning of church mem- 
bership with his pastor. 

In this class attention may be given 
to specific questions on what it means 
to be a Christian, responsibilities of 
church membership, the sacraments of 
the church, and vows of church mem- 
bership. The child may have made his 
commitment to Christ before he en- 
tered the class, he may do it as a re- 
sult of the class, or he may want to 
think more about it. However, the 
class will undoubtedly help to clarify 
his purposes. 

Boys and girls in the sixth grade 
class of the junior department of the 
church school may be enlisted in the 
church membership class. (Some pas- 
tors invite fifth graders also.) 

The pastor may call on the chil- 
dren’s division superintendent, the 
junior department superintendent, or 
the teachers of junior classes to assist 
him in making telephone calls and 
personal visits to the homes of the boys 
and girls to enroll them in the class. 
The superintendent and teachers of 
junior classes may help the pastor with 
the activities of the class. 

The official materials for the pastor 
in leading the church membership 
class are: 

Membership Manual of The Methodist 
Church for Pastors, by W. Emory 
Hartman, Abingdon Press. 

Membership Manual of The Methodist 
Church for Boys and Girls. Abing- 


don Press. 
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Leaflet 194-C, When My Child Joins 


the Church, for parents. 


Class for Young People 

The Discipline gives a clear state- 
ment of the responsibility of the pastor, 
parents, officers and teachers of the 
church school to lead young people to 
the Christian faith and to an apprecia- 
tion of the privileges and obligations of 
church membership. 

It is important thus to have a mem- 
bership class for youths every year. The 
young people of the church, especially 
the early teeners, must have an oppor- 
tunity to put things together in a new 
way, to think through for themselves 
their place in the church. 

A membership class can help young 
people put in order the things they 
have learned in church school and per- 
mit them to make their own decisions. 
This is not a matter of receiving in- 
formation about the church, but hav- 
ing an experience of redemption which 
may unite them with the church. 

The Methodist Church has a pro- 
gram for preparing youths for church 
membership. Units on church mem- 
bership and the meaning of the Chris- 
tain faith appear in church-school ma- 
terials. One of the Christian Adven- 
ture units is called What It Means to 
Be a Church Member, by W. M. Hub- 
bard (Abingdon Press) 25¢. 

Supplementary to the Membership 
Manual of The Methodist Church is 
a manual for teen-agers by L. B. 


Rumble. 


The Need 


_ for Directors 
New 


Churches are growing. 
churches are being established. 

There is an increasing demand for 
directors of Christian education in 
these growing churches. We do not 
yet have enough qualified persons 
ready to serve these churches. 

During this Year of Enlishment 
each church needs to call the attention 
of youths and young adults to the 
leadership needs of the church. Work 
as a director of Christian education is 
a challenging vocational opportunity. 

Order copies of the pamphlet, Ca- 
reers in Christian Education, to dis- 
tribute to the youths and young adults 
of your church. (Available free from 
the Service Department, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn.) 


Evangelism 
Through the 
Church School 


“The church school shall provide 


for . . . evangelistic . . . activities . . .” 
(Discipline 241). “The commission 
on education shall determine the poli- 
cies for the church school . . .” (Disci- 
pline 233). 

The commission on education, with 
its committee (or leader) on winning 
pupils to Christ and the church, carries 
the responsibility for evangelism in 
and through the church school. To it is 
assigned, by Discipline, the inspiring 
responsibility of developing plans for 
winning pupils to Christ and the 
church. 

Note, too, the recommendation that 
where the commission on education 
holds its meeting to plan the evange- 
listic work of the church school for the 
year ahead, the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism should be in- 
vited to assist in the planning. 

But there is a prior and even more 
significant imperative than that which 
you will find stated in the Discipline. 
It resides in the nature of Christian 
education. 

Christian education must be evange- 
listic in order to be valid. If the 
workers in the church school are not 
evangelists, they are not Christian edu- 
cators. We reject the philosophy that 
while the teacher teaches pupils about 
Christ, someone else must win them to 
Christ. There is no point at which the 
Christian teacher stops and the Chris- 
tian evangelist takes over. Within the 
church school they must be one and 
the same person. 

It remains true, however, that many 
teachers do not fully realize this. Hap- 
pily, Methodism has literature to help 
them understand. 

The Evangelism Packet (8408-B, 
free) includes the practical helps a 
church school needs to stimulate this 
phase of its work. The general officers, 
the division leaders, the teachers and 
officers, all will find in these materials 
specific, practical aids in empowering 
the church school to reach its fine 
potential as a major evangelistic 
agency in the local church. (Order 
from Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn.) 
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Enlisting Laymen for Christ 


A man’s clock and pocketbook, along with his heart, must 


Centron 


be dedicated to Christ. Here are ways to inspire this response. 


by Robert C. Williams 


He first found his brother, Simon, 
and... brought him to Jesus. (John 
1:41-42) 

Andrew was a layman. He had met 
the Master face to face and had an- 
swered his call. 

Andrew instinctively knew that 


Adventures in Stewardship 


A training plan to help local leaders 
with the program of stewardship educa- 
tion outlined on these pages has been 
set up by the General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities. 

These district programs deal specifi- 
cally with the “Stewardship Month” and 
the “Year-Round Program of Steward- 
ship.” Programs are presented in detail 
and resources are described. Time is 
allotted for discussion and questions. 

One of the first of these “Adventures 
in Stewardship” was at Park Ridge, IIl., 
for the Chicago Northern District in 
January. More than 375 pastors and 
laymen turned out for the Sunday after- 
noon program, led by the Rev. Edwin 
A. Briggs, director of the Department 
of Stewardship of the Board of Lay 
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there was work to do, but he also 
knew that he could not do it alone. 
This was the Messiah and many would 
be needed to tell the good news. His 
natural reaction was to say, “Wait! 
Let me go and get my brother! Master, 
we can use him too!” 





Activities. Other district meetings have 
been held in Illinois and Arkansas. 

Those who attend include pastors, 
lay leaders, WSCS presidents and mem- 
bers, Methodist Men presidents and 
members, official board chairmen, lay 
members of the annual conference, 
chairmen and members of commissions 
on stewardship and finance, stewardship 
directors, church treasurers, financial sec- 
retaries, church-school superintendents 
and division superintendents, and chair- 
men and members of commissions on 
education. 

Watch for announcements of your 
district’s “Adventure in Stewardship.” 
Ask your district lay leader for informa- 
tion about such a program in your dis- 
trict. 





Enlistment is the natural desire to 
bring one’s brother. It is the normal 
reaction of the Christian who has 
caught the full meaning of the King- 
dom of God. 

The key to success in a church’s 
work lies in the quality of its trained 
leaders. The Board of Lay Activities 
has directed its efforts toward provid- 
ing qualified lay leadership in support 
of the local minister. The channel 
through which this leadership is re- 
cruited and through which it finds ex- 
pression is the commitment to Chris- 
tian stewardship. 


The Stewardship Commitment 


Christian stewardship is an enlist- 
ment of the whole man. It places at 
God’s disposal a man’s head, heart, 
and hands—as well as his clock and 
his pocketbook. 

There are those who believe that 
the enlistment and dedication of a 
man’s heart alone assures him of a 
place in God’s Kingdom. By this logic, 
the Church automatically would be- 
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come a success. There are others who 
believe that the enlistment and dedi- 
cation of a man’s pocketbook places 
him under the special dispensation of 
God’s grace. By this logic too, the 
church automatically would become a 
success. 

While both of these actions are nec- 
essary for complete dedication of a 
man’s life, it is folly to assume that 
either can stand alone. Our enlistment 
in God’s Kingdom demands a full 
stewardship commitment. The use of 
our time and our abilities must ac- 
company the material possessions we 
place at his disposal. 

The First Step 

In recent years, much importance 

has been attached to the Every-Mem- 


ber Canvass, and rightly so. There are 
hundreds of churches that have taken 





RESOURCES 


The General Board of Lay Activ- 
ities stands ready to help your church 
in enlistment. Why not get several 
of the following pieces to augment 
your own local program. They may 
be ordered from the Board of Lay 
Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Il. 

e Checksheet for Volunteer Service 
(#160-B) 2¢. 

e A Year-Round Program of Stew- 
ardship (#160) 10¢. 
e My Stewardship 
(#234) 2¢. 

e Duties of Director of Stewardship 
in the Local Church (#161) 5¢. 

e Enrollment and Enlistment Card 
for Methodist Men (+410) free. 

e When I Join Methodist Men 
(#511). 5¢. 

e The Measure of a Man (Qualifi- 
cations and duties of the church lay 
leader) (+706) 5¢. 

e Program of Lay Speaking (#901) 
25¢. 











Covenant 


this step of visiting all members to 
enlist their financial support of the 
church. 

Probably the most dramatic result 
from the first really effective convass 
of most churches is not the increased fi- 
nancial support, important as that is. 
Of top significance is the realization 
that their people are interested in their 
church. It becomes apparent that they 
are willing to support it financially, 
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and that now they want a job to do. 

Suddenly, local church leaders are 
saying, “It is time we asked our people 
for a complete enlistment—time and 
talents as well as material possessions.” 

To help churches put on an ad- 
equate program of stewardship, the 
Board of Lay Activities has developed 
two new programs. 

The first is centered around a month 
of intensive stewardship cultivation. 
Included in this is a series of sermons, 
a reading program, and a congrega- 
tional dinner. Any church that will 
devote four weeks to this effort will 
inevitably come up with real concrete 
results. 

While the Month of Stewardship 
primarily emphasizes material posses- 
sions, it is by no means the most com- 
plete program a church can carry on. 
The Board of Lay Activities has also 
developed a Year-Round Program of 
Stewardship which is an all-inclusive 
effort. 

It highlights month-by-month ac- 
tivities under the direction of the 
local director of stewardship. Included 
in it are specific emphases on the 
stewardship of time and abilities as 
well as material possessions. This is 
the most effective method of leading 
your people forward in the direction 
of a solid concept of stewardship of all 


of life. 


Enlisting Methodist Men 

Methodist Men are seeking to 
double the membership of their clubs 
by 1960. In addition they are also 
working toward the enlistment of 50,- 
000 new members to join the church 
on profession of faith. 

The regular ongoing program of 
Methodist Men stresses the enlistment 
of the men of the church in the sup- 
port of two other major activities at 
least once each year. One is co-opera- 
tion with the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism in a program of 
evangelistic visitation upon the entire 
male membership of the church. An- 
other is co-operation with the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance 
by doing the visiting for the Every- 
Member Canvass. 


Lay Speakers 
A third avenue of enlistment is in 
the field of lay speakers. 
The Rev. Albert C. Hoover, di- 
rector of the Statistical Office of The 
Methodist Church, tells us that there 


are only 17,964 fully ordained and 
active ministers available to fill pulpits 
in the 39,317 organized Methodist 
churches. Many of our ministers must 
serve more than one church. 

In Virginia Conference there are 
21 ministers each serving 5 churches; 
14 ministers each serving 6; and 2 
ministers serving 7 churches each. It 
is an impossible task for one man to 
minister effectively to more than two 
or three churches. 

In order to alleviate this situation, 
the General Board of Lay Activities 
has urged all of its conference boards 
to proceed to establish a program of lay 
speaking. 

Capable men in individual churches 
are enlisted as lay speakers. They are 
certified by their quarterly conference 
and trained in district or conference 
training sessions. They are then asked 
to accept assignments as a certified lay 
speaker (Discipline, 1146.3). 

Such assignments are for one Sun- 
day only and upon invitation of the 
pastor. The man comes in at his re- 
quest to conduct a service of worship 
and to bring a message as a lay per- 
son witnessing to his faith. 

The North Carolina Conference 
Board of Lay Activities, under leader- 
ship of Lay Leader Nelson Gibson, 
has instituted a “No Silent Pulpit” 
program enlisting more than 1,200 
lay speakers. They are assisting local 
pastors in having a worship service in 
every church every Sunday. 

Many capable men who have no 
plans of ever entering the ministry, are 
nevertheless giving valuable service as 
lay speakers. 


Need Followers Too 


There is yet one point which might 
be easily overlooked. 

We speak of enlistment and have a 
tendency to confine it to the area of 
leadership. Our efforts at enlistment 
should go deeper than that. We must 
enlist for followership too. 

All chiefs and no Indians—all bosses 
and no workers—all leaders and no 
followers—are indeed fatal combina- 
tions. 

The Methodist Church grows and 
moves forward through a dedicated 
followership as well as a consecrated 
leadership. Jesus had 12 apostles, but 
he also had thousands of disciples. 
Mr. Williams is assistant director of_the 


rtment of Methodist Men in the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities. 
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LeRoy H. Walker 


The church that would make the 
most of the Year of Enlistment in the 
four-year Emphasis on the Local 
Church will do well to consider it as a 
Year of Evangelism. 

What could benefit a church more 
than enlisting more people for Christ 
and his church and enlisting all the 
people for greater church fellowship 
and deeper Christian life? 

The booklet, The Local Church 
Has a Job to Do, has as its cover slogan, 
“The Whole Church at Work for 
Christ. We are laborers together with 
Christ in making Christians and build- 
ing up His Church.” In its closing mes- 
sage it says: 


Every local Methodist church 
must enlist itself and every mem- 
ber 
e for a deeper faith in God and 
in Jesus Christ; 

e for a more compassionate love 
as a means to win persons to 
Christ; 

e for a greater concern to reach 
unchurched persons everywhere; 
e for a complete dedication of 
life to Christ for a vital experi- 
ence of the presence of God; 

e for a greater zeal to establish 
the Kingdom. 

The Methodist Church pro- 
poses to enlist every unenlisted 
person for the Church and the 
Kingdom and to enlist every pro- 
fessing Christian for deeper 
loyalty to the faith. 


As a church works at the Year of 
Enlistment (now until March, 1960) 
it is challenged to stress concern . . . 
1. For witnessing to Christ and His 
cause. 

2. For helping one’s church to reach 
its whole community. 

3. For helping one’s church to reach 
all unreached people everywhere and 





to share fully in the Christian world 
mission. 

Concrete suggestions are made that 
it: 

1. Enlist larger church-school mem- 
bership. 

2. Enlarge its membership classes for 
children and youths. 

3. Give full attention to reaching per- 
sons for Christ and the Church, espe- 
cially by lay visitation evangelism. 

4. Enlist and train more church and 
church-school workers. 

5. Strive to recruit ministers and other 
full-time Christian workers. 

6. Give more effective training for 
adult members on the mission and 
function of the church and the lay 
member's responsibility for this task. 

With these blueprints, the leaders 
in evangelism in any church, banded 
with other leaders, can bring about a 
remarkable advance. 

Your commission on membership 
and evangelism is challenged to lead 
your church into the greatest period of 
enlistment and the greatest year of 
evangelistic achievement that it has 
ever had. 


Bishops Call for 
Total Enlistment 


At their most recent meeting, bish- 
ops of our church called upon Meth- 
odism to make “Total Enlistment” the 
object for this Year of Enlistment. 
(Tue Mernonistr Story, January, p. 
4.) 

Bishop Roy H. Short, leader of the 
Local Church Emphasis on behalf of 
the Council of Bishops, reminds us 
that there is something that everyone 
can do. He says that every church 
must put every member to work doing 
something. Many members are lost be- 
cause they are not used. “Use me or 
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lose me,” every member is really say- 
ing to his church. “In the Year of 
Enlistment,” says Bishop Short, “we 
must lead our people to a larger sur- 
render and to a new consecration that 
grows out of larger surrender.” 


Enlisting 
for Activity 


An area of evangelistic concern is 
the large number of members removed 
from the rolls by quarterly conference 
action—approximately 208,000 in 1957 
and 201,000 in 1958. The Council of 
Bishops challenges us to make the Year 
of Enlistment a time for enlisting 
every lost member in some form of 
Christian activity “in confidence that 
the active member seldom becomes a 
lost member.” This could go far in 
stopping Methodism’s leakage “out the 
back door.” 

Inactive members who are left un- 
moved by a general invitation or by 
our urging them to become active are 
more likely to respond if we seek to 
recruit them for some specific task in 
the church which falls within their 
spheres of ability or interest. In recruit- 
ing members for such service a church 
can make excellent use of a new leaf- 
let, Evangelistic Talent Sheet for 
Church Members (Tidings, 100 for 
$2). In an every-member visitation, 
each member of the family may be in- 
vited to fill out the Talent Sheet listing 
all manner of church activities in 
which one might engage. 

This procedure will encourage each 
member of the family to participate in 
a definite way, will give the church 
names of persons upon whom it might 
call for help, will reveal talents and in- 
terests of which the church has not 
been aware, and will help the church 
to tailor its program to answer the ex- 
pressed needs and abilities of its mem- 


bers. 


Enlisting 
the Unenlisted 


Before the members of the church 
can be enlisted to seek and win the 
unenlisted, they must be aroused to a 
deep concern. Perhaps before we can 
expect them to be concerned, we will 
need to arouse their awareness of per- 
sons outside the church. An approach 
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to this problem could be to enroll the 
entire membership in the “Concern of 
Friendship.” 

A small folder by that name explains 
the plan and offers space for the list- 
ing of the names of two persons. The 
church members covenant to (1) seek 
two persons who need Christ; (2) pray 
for them by name and need; (3) wit- 
ness to them as God gives guidance 
and opportunity; and (4) invite them 
to accept Christ and unite with his 
church. 

A companion piece is an 8-page leaf- 
let, Winning Persons to Christ. It at- 
tempts to instruct the concerned 
member in how to approach an indi- 
vidual and win him to Christ. (Each 
of these two items is ordered from 
Tidings at 100 for $2.) 

Another way to arouse concern for 
the enlisting of the unenlisted is to 
organize prayer circles and pray both 
for the persons who do the visiting and 
for the persons whom they visit. A 
booklet, A Prayer Guide for Lay 
Groups, has been prepared by Tidings 
to aid in carrying out such a plan. 

Effort should be made to arouse the 
concern of the youths for all young 
people of the community who are not 
in any church group. It would be 
natural to follow this with a Christian 
Witness Week End in which the 
young people of the church visit non- 
church young people and seek to en- 
list them for Christ, the MYF, the 
church school, and church member- 
ship. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism, in co-operation with the 
commission on education, should seek 
to arouse the concern of each church- 
school teacher and class to seek out, 
pray for, and enlist for Christ, the 
church school, and church member- 
ship all unenlisted persons. 

In co-operation with all other or- 
ganized groups and societies sponsored 
by the church, an effort should be 
made to arouse the concern of the of- 
ficers and the members so that they 
will seek and win all within their 
reach. 


Enlisting Through 
Visitation 


In the past 20 years The Methodist 
Church has demonstrated that lay 
visitation evangelism is the most effec- 


tive way of enlisting the unenlisted. 

Every church should build up a live 
prospect list. The committee on pros- 
pects and cultivation of the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism 
should help in building up this list, in 
keeping an accurate record of prospects 


and in cultivating the prospects 
before the names are turned over to 
the visitation evangelism committee. 

Some churches will do this visiting 
each week, or each month, while 
others will plan four or five nights of 
visitation in a selected week. In what- 
ever way it is done, it should always 
be preceded and accompanied by 
prayer. The workers should always be 
trained. 

Most churches arrange for the 
workers to meet for the evening meal 
and receive training by the pastor. 
Visitation evangelism helps are avail- 
able from Tidings. 

The unenlisted are not fully en- 
listed unless they have been assimi- 
lated into the church life. Booklets, 
Assimilating New Members and 
Twenty-five Ways to Assimilate New 
Members, by G. Ernest Thomas, offer 
ample help in this all important task 
(Tidings). 


Enlistment 
of the Self 


The Department of Spiritual Life 
of the Board of Evangelism will pro- 
mote “Total Enlistment Missions” 
especially in the late spring and fall. 
As these missions get under way, ar- 
ticles will appear in THe Metuopist 
Srory and other publications. 

Two significant pieces of literature 
have been prepared and may be 
ordered from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials. They are a booklet, How to 
Plan and Conduct a Total Enlistment 
Mission, and folder, My Total Enlist- 
ment for the Total Enlistment Mis- 
sion. 

If your church will take seriously 
the challenge offered in the Year of 
Enlistment and respond with a total 
enlistment, it will prove itself an in- 
strument that God can use to advance 
his Kingdom. 





The Rev. Mr. Walker is on the staff of the 
Board of Evangelism in the Department of 
Field Services. Collaborating with him in 
this article is the Rev. George H. Jones, 


director of the board’s De; ent of Moti- 
— and Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
rials. 
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A MODERN 


‘Acts of the Apostles’ 


by W. W. Reid 


One might well reread the Acts of 
the Apostles to discover what the dis- 
ciples and earliest converts believed to 
be the purpose and program of the 
Christian church. 

There, inseparably entwined with 
the church’s objective, is the “spread 
of the faith,” or the “missionary move- 
ment” as it is known today. The gospel 
proclamation was not an “option” of 
the first churches; it was their reason 
for being. 

The Twelve who had been most 
close to Jesus in his earthly ministry 
had walked with him as he went about 
preaching, teaching, healing. They 
were the recipients of the commission 
to preach, to teach, to heal. And it was 
to carry out this threefold commission 
that they gathered little bands of fol- 
lowers into churches. 

Those opening chapters of Acts 
vividly portray the ministry and service 
of the early followers. We read, chap- 
ter after chapter: The apostles spake 
and taught “in many tongues.” “Many 
wonders and signs were done by the 
apostles.” Peter and John made the 
cripple to walk. “Daily in the temple, 
and in every house, they ceased not to 
teach and preach.” “And so were the 
churches established in the faith, and 
increased in number daily” (16:5). 


Out Among the Nations 
While the record in Acts ends about 


A.D. 65, other history continues to un- 
fold this panorama of the great move- 
ment of the church across Asia Minor, 
into Europe, and out into Asia—teach- 
ing, preaching, healing. Amid the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the rise 
of new civilizations among the “bar- 
barians” of Caesar’s day, the Christian 
faith spread. In many ways its “mis- 
sionary motive” was held intact. 
Came the “Dark Ages” across 
Europe, and it would seem that the 
teachings of the Man of Galilee were 
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unknown—and certainly unheeded— 
in many areas of life of the continent's 
people. Yet within the monasteries, 
especially, the gospel was being pre- 
served and told. It was monks who 
taught the people, who established hos- 
pitals, who directed the building of 
churches, who spread the gospel into 
new communities. They were the mis- 
sionaries of their era. 


Purpose Remains: Methods Change 


The earliest apostles remained faith- 
ful to the purposes of their ministry— 
their Christ-given commission—yet 
adapted their methods and programs to 
meet the needs of Jews, of Greeks, of 
Romans in their differing cultures. 
The churchmen of the “middle” and 
“dark” ages kept intact Christ’s pur- 
pose, yet served the trying needs of 
their centuries. 

So the missionary objective of 
A.D. 1959 remains that of av. 59, 
While the centuries, and especially the 
past century, have demanded new 
techniques in “relating the things of 
God to the doings of men,” the world 
still needs teaching, preaching, and 
healing. 

But the avenues of communicating 
it differ greatly from even those of the 
1800s. In a world that is surfeited 
with words, the proclamation of the 
Gospel must be made also in men’s 
lives and in their Christlike deeds. 

The earliest missionaries of the 
1800s were almost all evangelists 
through the spoken word—men and 
women sent out to preach the gospel 
and to establish churches. But, as they 
met human need, they called upon the 
churches for doctors and nurses, for 
teachers and educational specialists, for 
agricultural and industrial experts, and 
for others who could bring a richer life 
to sick, and hungry, and _ poverty- 
stricken people. “We must minister to 
soul, and mind, and body as a unity,” 








they said. And thousands of lay Chris- 
tians have seen the vision and an- 
swered the call for service. 


New Methodist Missionaries 


In 1957, for example, the Division 
of World Missions of The Methodist 
Church sent overseas 83 new mission- 
aries, only 14 of whom were for direct 
pastoral service; yet all are following 
Christ’s commission. 

Fourteen others are trained in reli- 
gious education; 25 are qualified ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolteachers; 
6 are college and seminary teachers; 
1 is a doctor, 2 are nurses, 1 a medical 
technologist, 1 a pharmacist; 9 are 
agricultural or engineering specialists; 
2 are trained in modern business meth- 
ods; 1 specializes in audio-visual meth- 
ods of spreading the Gospel. 

During 1957 the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service commissioned 
some 91 young women for service as 
missionaries or deaconesses, at home 
and overseas. (The WDCS could find 
place for 200 such missionaries and 
deaconesses each year for several years 
to come.) 

Within the U.S.A. also the lay mis- 
sionary is trained to serve the many- 
sided human needs in isolated areas~ - 
rural, or urban, or industrial or in the 
outpost missions. He stands beside the 
pastor in service. 

Indeed, there are thousands of pas- 
toral appointments in America that 
have all the characteristics of inission- 
ary service. It is not missionary just be- 
cause of geography, but because of the 
need of people. Among the handi- 
capped people all across the nation, in 
Goodwill Industries, in homes and 
orphanages, in hospitals and clinics, 
where children are neglected, and 
where men are frustrated—herte are op- 
portunities for missionary service like 
that given by the earliest church. 

Hundreds of Methodist missionaries 
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—<doctors, teachers, scientists, farm 
demonstrators, social workers, journal- 
ists, nurses, artisans, craftsmen—have 
labored through the years in America 
and overseas to make some phase of the 
gospel live in the lives of others. 
Whether it be a George W. Harley 
(physician, scientist) in Liberia; or a 
Robert F. Thomas (physician, pastor) 
in North Carolina; or a John L. Wes 


ley (well driller) in the Belgian Congo; 
or a Dr. Evelyn Berry (deaconess-col- 
lege teacher) in Georzia; or a George 
Washington Carver “glorifying” the 
sweet potato in America’s South; 
or a Julian S. Rea developing the same 
potato to feed hungry thousands in 
Mozambique; each is making his life a 
Christian blessing to men. Each is a 
missionary in the tradition of the men 


Among Those Who Serve... 


Film 
Specialist 


Agriculturist 


Professor 


Doctor 


and women who appear in the glorious 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 


The Dedication of Life 


One sometimes hesitates to take a 
step that may be considered a dedica- 
tion to a “cause.” One hesitates to en- 
list-—to march out and take a stand 
—perhaps feeling he should be called 
or drafted. And yet every one of us, 
by what he does in life, and even by 
what he refuses to do, is dedicating 
himself to something. Even the drifter 
is dedicated to drifting. 

The Christian youth, eager to make 
his or her life “count for something” 
in the world, will find a place within 
the range of enterprises conducted by 
the Christian churches. The Methodist 
Church is today calling for young men 
and young women, single or married, 
to give themselves_in satisfying serv- 
ice under the banner of the Church. 

Some of these calls, of course, are 
for men and women trained to preach 
or teach the Word, but the majority 
are for skills that require men and 
women who—from the viewpoint of 
the clergy—are laymen. Here we 
would include any person motivated 
by the Christian desire to serve and 
whose skills and training may be for 
teaching (all grades and subjects), for 
nursing, for surgery or general medi- 
cine, for building construction, for 
farm demonstration and _ agricultural 
experimentation, for social work, for 
dentistry, for psychiatric counseling, 
for journalism, for business administra- 
tion or teaching, for architectural plan- 
ning, for pharmacy, for engineering, 
for school administration, for direction 
of homes and orphanages—or for com- 
binations of these services. 

For the list of needs right now see 
Tue Mernopist Srory, January, 
1959. 

Those who today enlist for these 
services are in the “endless line of 
splendor’—the line of missionaries 
who, in the early church and in the 
footsteps of the Master, “went about 
doing good.” 

If you desire further information on 
the types of service available in Ameri- 
ca or overseas under The Methodist 
Church—or if you know young people 
who have such interest—write to the 
Office of Missionary Personnel, Board 
of Missions of The Methodist Church, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Mr. Reid is director of news service for the 
Methodist Board of Missions. 
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Lessons Will Encourage Enlistment 


by Walter N. Vernon 


Your church-school literature will 
undergird the emphasis on Enlistment 
from March, 1959 until March, 1960. 

It will do this not only through main 
line studies but also through articles, 
features and stories that will reach all 
age groups. 


For Children 


Background for a renewed emphasis 
on becoming more dedicated Chris- 
tians and churchmen is found as early 
as kindergarten group lessons in such 
units as “Jesus Shows God’s Love” 
(March), “We Wonder, and Worship 
God” (July), and “Growing and 
Learning as God Has Planned” (Sep- 
tember). Similar emphases are in the 
kindergarten closely graded courses. 

Primaries find a similar approach in 
such group graded units as “Growing 
and Learning in God’s World” (Sep- 
tember), and in primary closely graded 
units in Course I, such as “Workers 
Who Help” (August), “Growing to 
Be a Helper” (September), and in 
Course II, “Doing My Part” (Septem- 
ber). 

Juniors will have two months 
(February and March) on “What It 
Means to Be a Christian” in group 
graded lessons, and another month on 
“Man’s Part in God’s World” (June). 
In closely graded Course IV will be a 
unit on “Our Church” (April-May), 
in Course V a unit, “When Christians 
Adventure for the Church” (July- 
August), and in Course VI a unit, 
“What It Means to Be a Christian” 
(March-April). 

Several units especially pertinent for 
juniors in additional sessions (carried 
in Child Guidance) are “Making 
Christian Choices” (June), “Workers 
of Bible Times and Today” (Septem- 
ber), and “Our Part in the Church” 
(October). Also, Trails for Juniors on 
March 15 and 22 will carry a two-part 
feature, “We're Building Churches,” 
by Clark Main, emphasizing church 
extension and the appeal of the min- 
istry as a vocation. 


Intermediates and Seniors 


Intermediates will have a compre- 
hensive unit on “What It Means to Be 
a Christian” (in group graded lessons 
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for February and March). Two other 
helpful units in the same series are 
on “The Christian Church Speaks” 
(April-May), and “Christian Atti- 
tudes” (August). 

In closely graded Course VII inter- 
mediates will face “The Meaning of 
Church Membership” (February- 
March) and “Living at Your Best” 
(July-August); in Course VIII is a 
unit, “Christian Fellowship in Action” 
(April-May); and in Course VIII are 
two units, “The Methodist Church” 
(May-June) and “About Our Father's 
Work” (August-September). 

In Our Intermediate Fellowship 
(evening meetings) are units on “Tak- 
ing My Place in the Church” (March 
8-15), “Christian Disciplines” (CJuly- 
26-Aug. 9), “Looking Toward a Ca- 
reer” (Aug. 30-Sept. 6). Twelve- 
Fifteen, intermediate story paper, will 
carry a photo-feature on church-related 
vocations and another on intermediates 
joining the church. 

Undated units for intermediates in- 
clude Extending the Intermediate Fel- 
lowship (20¢) for pupil’s book; (10¢ 
for leader’s guide) and What It Means 
to Be a Church Member (25¢ for 
pupil’s book). 

Seniors will be helped by such group 
graded units as “The Christian Fel- 
lowship” (August-September) and 
“Growth as a Christian” (November- 
December ). For evening meetings they 
will have these units: “It’s Not Your 
Life” (January); “No Time Clocks Al- 
lowed,” dealing with ways of serving 
through professional church work 
(June); and “For Whom Am I Liv- 
ing?” (Dec. 27). Among undated 
pamphlet electives are “I Follow— 


Christ Above All” (35¢). 


Youth Lesson Series 


Older youths will be helped with a 
unit on “Living the Disciplined Life” 
(March, 1959) and “Reasons for the 
Faith Within You” (April-May, 1960) 
in morning sessions. For evening ses- 
sions they have a _ unit called 
“Witnessing to the Way’ (March, 
1960). An excellent elective course for 
this age group is The Big Difference, 
by Hunter (75¢), an exploration of 
the meaning of Christian commitment. 


Young people in small churches will 
find an article on “Time for Special 
Recruitment” by Jesse C. Burt in 
Youth Teacher and. Counselor for 
April-June, 1959. Program Quarterly 
will carry in its July-September and 
October-December issues photo fea- 
tures on our Methodist seminaries, re- 
lating these directly to enlistment and 
ministerial preparation. There is also 
a unit for Sunday morning called 
“About My Father’s Business” (April) 
in Bible Lessons for Youth, and units 
for evening sessions in Program Quar- 
terly called “The Spoken Word” (July 
19), “What It Means to Be a Chris- 
tian” (October-November), “Wit- 
nesses for God” (Nov. 30-Dec. 14), 
and “We Follow Christ” (Dec. 28). 


Lessons for Adults 
Adults are challenged about the 


quality of their commitment to Jesus 
Christ and the Church in a unit called 
“Growing Together in Christ” (March, 
1959 Adult Student; Adult Fellow- 
ship Series). In the International Les- 
son Series there are these units that are 
helpful on this topic; “God in Human 
Affairs” (April-June), “Christian Wit- 
ness” (October), “We Must Decide” 
(November), “Christianity in Action” 
(Jan. 24-31). 

Wesley Quarterly for July-Septem- 
ber, will carry a challenging article on 
this theme called “Use Me or Lose 
Me.” 

The Church School will carry many 
features and articles on this theme. 
In March, 1959, it deals with “Recruit- 
ing and Training Leadership for the 
Summer Program.” 

The August issue will be devoted al- 
most entirely to enlistment and train- 
ing for service in the church. It will 
carry dedication services for church- 
school workers and persons who have 
committed themselves to church voca- 
tions. ’ 

All in all, the church-school teacher 
or worker who isn’t emphasizing enlist- 
ment during the next year will not be 
the one who is using Methodist church- 
school literature. 

Mr. Vernon is administrative associate in 
the Editorial Division of the Board of Edu- 


cation and editor of its general publica- 
tions. 
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“Becoming a deaconess was the out- 
ward expression of her inner commit- 
ment to serve the church.” 

In words such as these a new motion 
picture, Make All Things New, in- 
terprets the role of the deaconess in 
The Methodist Church. 

Six commissioned deaconesses play 
the roles of deaconesses in the film. 
Two projects of the Woman's Division 
of Christian Service—Kingdom House 
in St. Louis, Mo., and Epworth School 
for Girls in Webster Groves, Mo.— 
provide the settings. 

The dramatic-documentary film tells 
the story of three children and their 
families. It shows deaconesses employed 
in agencies of the church as case work- 
er, psychiatric social worker, director 
of Christian education, church and 
community worker, social group work- 
er, and a nurse. 

Deaconesses in the film are Carolyn 
Grisham, Geneva Rubins, Louise 





A deaconess who serves 
as a director of Chris- 
tian education 
vises the production of 
a slide film. 


There is opportunity for young women 


to enlist as deaconesses. 


A new film of the Woman ’s Division 


shows how these dedicated women work to 


Dutcher, Betty Ruth Goode, Irene 
Heatherington, and DeLaris Johnson. 

The film was planned by the Com- 
mission on Deaconess Work and is 
presented by the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. It was produced by 
Charles Guggenheim and Associates, 
of St. Louis, under the supervision of 
representatives of the Board of Mis- 
sions and the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. 

Throughout Methodism today 
deaconesses serve in local churches and 
in boards and agencies of the church. 
The appointment list reveals a wide 
range of activities and service. 

After previewing the film, the Rev. 
Marcus Birrell, executive secretary of 
the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, said: 

“A surprisingly overlooked relation- 
ship in the church—that of deaconess 
—is clearly and movingly depicted in 


Make All Things New. A wide show- 


super- 


Clean-up day and 
church dinner at Mt. 
Olive Church in Mis- 
souri are promoted by 
a deaconess and wom- 
en of the church. 





MAKE ALL THINGS NEW 


ing of this picture will make many 
young women realize that being a 
deaconess can fulfill their desire to 
dedicate their lives to the service of 
God through a church-related occupa- 
tion.” 

Today the church needs an increas- 
ing number of dedicated young peo- 
ple to serve in all areas of work at home 
and abroad. This new film, with its 
emphasis on recruitment, will be the 
most valuable when used with college 
students and Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ships. 

The interpretive nature of the film 
makes it useful for Woman’s Societies 
of Christian service, Wesleyan Service 
Guilds and adult workers with youth. 

Make All Things New will be avail- 
able from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House after March. The 
rental rate for the 27-minute black-and- 
white film will be $6. Prints also will 
be for sale. 





Church-school classes 
+} and youth groups, such 
' as this one at Web- 
ster Hills Church in St. 
_ Louis, are guided by 
|| deaconesses. 




























































Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Enlistment, 2-4; 
Let’s Recruit Them for Church 
Vocations, 5-6; Enlisting Laymen 
for Christ, 11-12; Why Reserve 
Pensions?, 27-8; Filmstrip Plugs To- 
gether’s All-Family Plan, 29; World 
Service Agency, 32; Just Out, 37-9. 


For many churches March is a time of 
co-operative effort in the interest of bring- 
ing the year to a strong conclusion. 

This is especially true for the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance in 
churches which have spring annual con- 
ferences. 

If you follow the suggested calendar 
for a “Year Round Program of Steward- 
ship Education” (THe Mernopist 
Story, September, 1958) this month will 
find organizations within your church 
working to encourage commitment of 
time and talents. 

Training in stewardship will also have 
become a part of every church member- 
ship class. Details of planning such em- 
phases are found in the packet of steward- 
ship materials (No. 159), available from 
the Board of Lay Activities for $1. 

The commission on stewardship and 
finance in those churches having spring 
annual conferences will now be involved 
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in setting up the organization for the 
annual every-member canvass. 

Selection of committee chairmen and 
training of committees for their responsi- 
bilities during the next 12 weeks will 
be under way. The date of the canvass 
will have been set and materials already 
ordered in most churches. 

It is important to set up the organiza- 
tion early enough that the general com- 
mittee, made up of the committee chair- 
men and under the leadership of the 
general chairman, will have an oppor- 
tunity to set up the calendar or time- 
table for the canvass. This will help to 
avoid conflicts with other church ac- 
tivities and will help to anticipate needs 
in time to avoid failures due to poor 
organization. 

The preliminary work of preparing the 
alphabetized lists of giving units and 
containing the names of all members and 
constituents of the church will be well 
under way at this time. This is the basic 
working list for a successful canvass and 
should be accurately prepared. 


Order Materials Early 


Orders for materials from the Board 
of Lay Activities should allow for three 
weeks’ delivery time. This will help to 
avoid last-minute frenzy and inefficiency. 
This means that the committees of the 


church must decide immediately upon 
the kinds of materials they will need and 








PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
SECTION 





report their needs to the committee on 
materials, education and publicity. 

Materials such as The Eight Steps of 
An Every-Member Canvass (No. 117) 
and others which aim to keep the con- 
gregation informed regarding the canvass 
should be mailed to all members. 

Pieces of literature stressing steward- 
ship and the every-member canvass 
should be placed in church pews each 
Sunday morning. Members who read 
these will better understand the emphasis 
of the canvass. 

The pastor should be encouraged to 
preach about stewardship as the basis 
of an every-member canvass. Every effort 
should be made to help all church mem- 
bers prepare themselves to make a worthy 
commitment of time, talent, and pos- 
sessions. 

The program-planning phase of a suc- 
cessful every-member canvass cannot be 
emphasized too much. This provides op- 
portunity to bring forth a commitment of 
interest and effort in behalf of a pro- 
gram for the next conference year. 

Members of the commissions will urge 
others to support their recommendations. 
This becomes the leaven which results 
in commitment on the part of the entire 
membership of the church. 


Estimate the Resources 


Estimating the resources of the church 
is an important basis upon which to build 
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an efficient every-member canvass pro- 
gram. It is important that all members 
understand what is being attempted. This 
can be accomplished by a short explana- 
tion during a worship service by the 
pastor or a layman. 

The democratic method of obtaining a 
group estimate of weekly giving potential 
as outlined in the manual of instructions 
for an every-member canvass is superior 
to other methods. Lifting the vision of 
members and broadening the horizons of 
church service by a proper approach to 
program planning and estimating re- 
sources is one of the key points in the 
success of our every-member canvass pro- 
gram. 

Recruiting of visitors according to the 
plan will result in a corps of informed 
members. This corps should be equal 
to one-third of the number of giving units 
in the church which are selected for 
visiting. It is helpful in getting people 
to agree to become visitors to stress that 
no one is required to make more than 
six calls during the canvass. All visitors 
are trained before they are sent calling. 
No one goes out “cold” on an efficient 
every-member canvass. All are given the 
facts of the proposed program of the 
church. They are fully equipped by train- 
ing to tell the story in such a manner as 
to call forth the best commitment of life 
by all members. 

For additional information regarding 
the every-member canvass, write the 
Board of Lay Activities at the address be- 


low. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Enlistment, 
2-4; Let’s Recruit Them for Church 
Vocations, 5-6; Help Them Hear 
the Call to Preach, 7; Enlistment in 
the Church School, 9-10; Enlisting 
Laymen for Christ, 11-12; Make It 
a Year of Evangelism, 13-14; World 
Service Agency, 32; Easy Order 
Blank, 37 and 39. 


The March meeting of the commission 
on membership and evangelism is a high- 
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ly significant one as it is the last before 
Easter. 

Perhaps you will want to begin with a 
report on the Week of Dedication-Week 
of Evangelism, visitation, and the One 
Great Day of Witnessing. 

Particular attention should be given 
to the prospects not yet visited and the 
list of prospects who will require an ad- 
ditional visit. Plans should be made to 
carry on organized lay visitation evange- 
lism each week until all have been seen. 

The March meeting is also the time to 
check plans for helping the pastor arrange 
a membership training course for all who 
will be received on Palm Sunday. The 
commission can do much to help make 
this a memorable experience for all who 
unite with the church. (See the February 
Mertuopist Story for a list of official 
membership training materials. ) 


Assimilating New Members 


You will want to check your plans to 
make certain that all new members are 
fully assimilated into the life of the 
church. Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., 
has two kits containing booklets and 
leaflets on Methodism. 

These kits are 50¢, small size; $1, 
larger size. The larger size is especially 
suitable for older young people and 
adults. Your commission could arrange to 
have visitors take these packets to the 
homes of new members and fully explain 
how they are to be used. 

As you call in the home of a new mem- 
ber, you will do well to encourage him 
to take an active part in the work of the 
church. A new folder, Evangelistic Talent 
Sheet for Church Members, offers op- 
portunity for the new member to check 
the areas in which he would like to serve. 
100 for $2. Order from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

You will want to encourage new mem- 
bers to practice the “Holy Habits” of the 
Christian life. Suggest that they use The 
Upper Room and other devotional ma- 
terials. Ask them to join you in daily 
prayers for the church and its work. 

The commission will want to work with 
the pastor and the entire membership to 
assimilate new members. Present mem- 
bers of the church can help to assimilate 
new members by: 

e Encouraging them. 

e Introducing them to new friends. 

e Getting them started in church-school 
classes. 

e Helping them to grow in faith, witness, 
and service. 

e Helping them to discover their ex- 
perience and aptitude in leadership. 

e Being willing to move over to make 
room for new members. 

The commission will want to review 


plans for Easter. It can co-operate with 
the pastor in the membership service and 
also to perfect plans for a Festival of 
Faith. (See the February Mernopist 
Story.) 

The commission should give assistance 
to the pastor in special services during 
Holy Week if he desires it. The com- 
mission may urge the entire church 
membership to pray for these services. 


The Year of Enlistment 


March marks the beginning of the 
third year of the quadrennial emphasis 
on the local church. It ushers in the Year 
of Enlistment. 

Activities for the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism in this program 
are detailed on pages 13-14. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Worship 


At the last meeting of the General 
Commission on Worship, a special com- 
mittee charged with the study of church 
music, hymnal revision, and related sub- 
jects, presented a statement. It is hoped 
that this may be published as a Brief 
Manual on Church Music for Methodist 
Ministers. 

The statement stresses the historical 
and functional importance of the fine 
art of music in Christian history generally 
and in Methodist history particularly. 

Careful attention is given to desirable 
qualities of training, experience, and per- 
sonal devotion on the part of leaders in 
church music. The organization and de- 
velopment of multiple choirs is discussed 
and commended. The subject of the 
organ as a musical instrument of worship 
is presented with emphasis upon the 
desirability of installing pipe organs in 
churches wherever possible, but recogniz- 
ing the functional service of the electronic 
organ in many instances. 

The use, care and upkeep of other in- 
struments in the church and the church 
school is also discussed. 

Chief emphasis in this report is placed 
upon congregational singing. This is 
basic in any program of music in the 
Christian church. 

A basic responsibility of the organist 
or director of music and the choirs is 
to encourage, lead, and support the sing- 
ing of the congregation. The Methodist 
Hymnal provides the necessary repertoire. 

Rehearsal of the entire congregation is 
essential both for the purpose of increas- 
ing the repertoire and of developing bet- 
ter participation. 

Many suggestions are made concerning 
the time, place, and methods required, 
but chief emphasis is given to an oc- 
casional or regular rehearsal for a brief 
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four- or five-minute period. The objective 
is to inspire the congregation to better 
participation in song and to lead in the 
learning of new hymns. 

The organization and development of 
hymn festivals is recognized as an im- 
portant means of bringing together in 
unity churches of one denomination in a 
city or district, or churches of many 
denominations in an ecumenical gather- 
ing. 

Such festivals can be used most inspir- 
ingly not only in the singing of familiar 
hymns, but also in discussion of the 
principles of congregational singing, the 
structure and content of the hymnal, and 
in learning and singing unfamiliar hymns. 

(Prepared by Earl E. Harper, director 
of the School of Fine Arts at the State 
University of lowa and a member of the 
General Conference Commission on Wor- 
ship.) 

Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 W. 
Green St., Urbana, IIl. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Enlistment, 2-4; Let’s Recruit 
Them for Church Vocations, 5-6; 
Help Them Hear the Call to Preach, 
7; A Professor's Job Is Christian 
Service Too, 8; Enlistment in the 
Church School, 9-10; Lessons Will 
Encourage Enlistment, 17; Let’s Go 
Camping!, 25-6; Filmstrip Plugs 
Together’s All-Family Plan, 29; Just 
Out, 37-9; Easy Order Blank, 37 and 
39. 


Enlistment is to be stressed beginning 
this month in the Quadrennial Emphasis 
established by the 1956 General Confer- 
ence. The emphasis begins in March, 
and continues through February, 1960. 

Read carefully the articles on Enlist- 
ment in this issue of the Metnopist 
Story. Then plan how you can give 
central attention to this subject in this 
month’s commission meeting. 

As chairman of the commission on ed- 
ucation, you will want to read the article, 
“Enlistment Through Christian Educa- 
tion,” on page 9. Here you will find 
a number of items to plan for throughout 
this year in your church. 

Consider the ideas for winning new 
members to your church school. There are 
suggestions for evangelism through Chris- 
tian education. You will need to decide 
how the suggestions for membership 
classes for children and youths will be 
helpful in outlining or strengthening 
your approach. 

There are helps for discovering work- 
ers for your church school. Note the need 
the church has for recruiting young peo- 
ple to enter full-time Christian service 
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in Christian education. Urge your com- 
mission to consider carefully each of 
these items and schedule how best to 
carry out this important emphasis on 
Enlistment in your church. 


National Family Week 


Planning for National Family Week is 
the responsibility of the committee on 
family life of the commission on educa- 
tion. In the smaller churches it is recom- 
mended that there be a director of family 
life education rather than a committee. 
Provision for the committee is found in 
234 of the Discipline. The following 
new materials are available: 

e Plans for National Family Week. This 
leaflet will be sent early in March to 
every pastor. Other members of the fam- 
ily life committee desiring copies should 
write the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

e Discovering the Bible as a Family. 
(3079-C) A leaflet related to the theme 
for National Family Week. 12 for 20¢; 
100 for $1. 

e The Second Look. (3101-C) The new 
play by Nora Stirling which was pre- 
sented at the National Conference on 
Family Life. 25¢ each; production packet 
Ceight copies and a guide), $1. 

e Poster on the Theme for Family Week. 
10¢ each; three for 25¢. 

e Newspaper Report of the Family Life 
Conference. 15¢ each; 10 for $1. 

You will want to consider the follow- 
ing activities in your church for Family 
Week: 

(1) A series of family nights; (2) 
special sermons; (3) observe Children’s 
Day, using the special program provided 
by the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Children; (4) present the play, 
The Second Look, and divide into groups 
to discuss it; (5) hold parent-teacher 
meetings; (6) church library—purchase 
some books on family life and have them 
reviewed in young adult classes (see 
Some Good Books for Parents, free); 
and (7) urge your minister to talk with 
other ministers in the community regard- 
ing interdenominational observance of 


National Family Week. - 


Plans for Summer 


Planning for the summer program will 
already be well under way in some 
churches. Whether they are in the initial 
or more advanced stage, commissions on 
education will be giving time to such 
planning in meetings this month. 

A brief review of Robert L. Brown- 
ing’s article, “And All the World Is at 
July,” in the March issue of The Church 
School will be a good stimulus to over- 
all planning. 

Several articles will provide idea ma- 
terial in making specific plans. They in- 
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clude: “What About Families This Sum- 
mer?” by W. Neill Hart; “Keep Your 
Church Library Open the Year Round,” 
by Marjorie Worth; and “Getting Ready 
for Vacation Church School,” by E. Mae 
Young. 

Another article deals with the peren- 
nial problem of finding leaders for sum- 
mer activities. It is Robert L. Bearden’s 
“You'll Need Leaders.” 

This article, together with “Train 
Children’s Workers This Summer” by 
Madge Franklin and another entitled 
“Plan Now to Train Workers with 
Youth” by Mae Sigler, will serve as 
references in planning. 

“Summertime Can Be a Good Time” 
by Robert S. Clemmons will be especially 
helpful in planning for adults. A list- 
ing of leaflets pertaining to camping is 
provided in this issue of The Church 
School. 


Contact All Adults 


It is important that your church school 
has definite plans for contacting all 
adults who join the church in order to 
introduce them to classes and groups in 
the church school. Do you have such a 
plan? 

This may be referred to your adult 
council for consideration and reporting 
back to the commission. The adult coun- 
cil will want to decide how to utilize the 
pamphlet, Evangelistic Teaching—Adults 
(4450-B, obtainable free from the 
Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.). 

Evaluate your young adult program 
to see whether there is need for a new 
group for single young adults or young 
married adults. 

Discuss how your church can meet the 
needs of persons in early adulthood liv- 
ing in your community. These are persons 
experiencing for the first time adult re- 
sponsibility in vocation, marriage, or 
community. 

Write the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., for additional informa- 
tion. 

Plan carefully for observance of World 
Service Sunday, Mar. 22. The emphasis 
this month is on evangelism. Read those 
sections of this issue of THe Meruopist 
Srory that will help you be informed 
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in regard to World Service (page 32). 
Education of your members for World 
Service is important. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this is- 
sue: Enlistment, 2-4; Let’s Recruit 
Them for Church Vocations, 5-6; 
Enlistment in the Church School, 
9-10; A Modern ‘Acts of the 
Apostles,’ 15-16; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blank, 37. 


The commission on missions has a 
responsibility to lay before the people of 
the church the need for missionary per- 
sonnel. This is one of the most important, 
yet one of the most neglected of the 
several responsibilities of the commis- 
sion. 

Most Methodists don’t know how 
many persons must be recruited annually 
for full-time church work in order to 
keep The Methodist Church going. (See 
pages 15-16.) 

When the matter of recruitment for 
Christian vocations is brought up, the 
first reaction may be that this is some- 
thing for young people, not for adults. 
So they forget it. 

But recruitment for the mission field 
has to become an adult responsibility. 
Everyone in the church must become 
informed and concerned about it. 

When the Board of Missions says it 
wants someone to preach in Africa, do 
hospital work in Sarawak, or teach in 
Alaska, beginning next September, the 
board doesn’t refer to someone in the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship now. It 
needs someone who can go to work im- 
mediately. 

This means an adult, 35 years of age 
or younger, who has the necessary educa- 
tion and some practical experience in the 
field. (See the January Mernopist 
Story for detailed list of qualifications.) 

Adults color the attitudes of young 
people. Frequently a young person will 
be interested in the ministry of the mis- 
sion field. But he or she will be dis- 
couraged by his or her parents. 

Then there are other parents who push 
their children into the ministry or toward 
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the mission field when these youths are 
not particularly suited for this work. 
Adults need some guidance concerning 
the part they should play in these situa- 
tions. 


Some Helpful Materials 


If your commission on missions is go- 
ing to do something about missionary re- 
cruitment, it needs to be informed. Here 
are some materials which will prove help- 
ful. 

e Vocations Packet. 35¢. Order from 
the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

e Write the Office of Missionary Per- 
sonnel, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. Tell them that you are chairman 
of the commission on missions in your 
church and ask for a dozen copies of 
material which will help you interpret 
missionary personnel needs in your 
church. 

e Recruiting for the Ministry of the 
Church. This sound, color filmstrip con- 
tains a section on missionary recruitment 
trends and needs. The filmstrip is slanted 
toward an adult audience. It could be 
shown at your commission meeting, to 
Methodist Men, the WSCS, school of 
missions, or other adult meetings, with 
discussion following. Order free from 
your district superintendent or your con- 
ference film library. 

e Reply to Reality. This film may be 
rented from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. It deals exclusively 
with missionary recruitment. The film is 
best for use with older youths, college 
students, and persons especially interested 
in the missionary enterprise. 

e The Methodist Discipline provides for 
an optional committee on Christian voca- 
tions in the local church. If your church 
has this committee, work with it. If your 
church doesn’t have one, refer to the 
Discipline, see what the committee is 
supposed to do, and ask your official 
board to consider starting one. 

e Ask your pastor to preach on the mean- 
ing of Christian vocation. He can touch 
on the call to the ministry, the mission 
field, and other types of full-time church 
work, 

e Check with the youth representative 
on your commission on missions to dis- 
cover what has or has not been happen- 
ing in the MYF in regard to Christian 
vocation and missionary recruitment. If 
nothing has happened recently, follow 
through with the commission on educa- 
tion or the youth council. 

For further information, write the 
Rev. Richard G. Belcher, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


Another job of the commission on mis- 


sions is to promote World Service. This 
involves (1) explaining to the official 
board and congregation why World Serv- 
ice is vital to the life of The Methodist 
Church, and (2) doing everything you 
can to see that your church’s apportion- 
ment is paid in full by May 31. 

As you can see from the benevolence 
report on page 34, World Service is 
down across Methodism. This has been 
true since the start of the fiscal year on 
June 1, 1958. 

Won’t you do your part in helping to 
turn this tide before May 31? 


Missions Report in World Outlook 


What is believed to be the most com- 
plete story of Methodist missions around 
the world for 1958 available in one pack- 
age will be found in the April World 
Outlook. 

The April issue of this Methodist mis- 
sions magazine will be the annual report 
issue. Editors of the magazine say the 
achievements of Methodist missions in 
the United States and 52 other countries 
will be covered in the enlarged issue. 

Trends in missions and plans for future 
mission programs will be included and 
there will be a special color section. 

Chairmen of commissions on missions 
will want to get extra copies of this 
special issue. These copies can be dis- 
tributed to members of the commission 
and others in the church. 

Single copies may be ordered for 25¢. 
In bundles of 10 or more to one address 
the magazine is available for 20¢ a copy. 
Order from World Outlook, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Enlistment, 2-4; 
Let’s Recruit Them for Church Vo- 
cations, 5-6; Just Out, 37 and 39; 
Easy Order Blank, 9. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
1276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


What’s wrong with bingo? Why not 
legalize dog racing? Pari mutuel betting 
pays off in tax dollars! Charitable institu- 
tions should have the right to hold lot- 
teries! Let's not keep gambling under- 
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ground, let's get it out in the open where 
we can regulate it! 

These questions and cries are being 
heard more and more often and more and 
more loudly; in your state, too, probably. 
There is a perennial bill before Con- 
gress to set up a national lottery, and it 
receives steady support year after year. 
It will surely be reintroduced in the 86th 
Congress. 

Recently Cosmopolitan magazine 
printed an article entitled “Gambling 
Boom in America.” The author, T. F. 
James, wrote: 

“In no other nation in the world does 
the amount gambled come close to the 
staggering sum of money Americans 
wager each year. The current estimate 
stands at an unbelievable 30 billion dol- 
lars. Compare this to Britain’s 1.8 billion 
(which nonetheless makes gambling its 
seventh largest industry), and you get 
some idea of gambling’s importance in 
the United States., This 30 billion figure 
is the estimated gross; the estimated 
profits are equally incredible: over 6 
billion a year. This is more than the 
combined profits of U.S. Steel, General 
Motors, and General Electric; in fact, it 
is more than those of all the hundred 
largest American manufacturing com- 
panies. It is close to our total expenditure 
for national defense.” 


Program Suggestions 

Gambling is a subject that needs dis- 
cussion in church groups and community 
action on the part of church people. 
Here are some suggestions for your 
church: 
e Why not assign a study group from 
your committee on temperance to examine 
gambling laws and practices in the com- 
munity and state and report to the group? 
e The same report, and other gambling 
facts, could be distributed to church 
members through the church paper, 
bulletin, or in a newsletter. 
e Encourage a panel discussion for an 
evening fellowship program on the sub- 
ject of “Legal Gambling, Pro and Con,” 
or “Bingo, Should It Go to Church?” Be 
sure one of the panel members is ready 
to present the concerns of the church 
and the relationship of gambling to Chris- 
tian principles. 
e Distribute copies of the Parents’ Packet 
on Gambling (see below) to families of 
the church. 
e Urge church members to register their 
opinions on the national lottery question 
with their congressman and _ senators. 

Your committee can think of many 
other action steps. 


Resources on Gambling 


Here are some leaflets and pamphlets 
to help you: 
Bingo and Christian Ethics. A read- 
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able, up-to-date exploration of church 
practices and attitudes on bingo and other 
petty gambling. A companion piece to 
Why Bingo Should Not Be Legalized in 
New York. 25¢. 

Easy Come Easy Go, by Roger Burgess. 
The outline of an evening discussion on 
gambling, including a point by point dis- 
cussion of the Christian issues involved. 
25¢. 

Gamblers Can't Win, by Morrison 
(No. 262). The author explains why 
parents must help their children to de- 
velop self-reliance and independence and 
find satisfaction in work well done. Then 
they will grow to depend upon them- 
selves instead of seeking rewards through 
chance. 100 for $3. 

The Moral Case Against Gambling by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. Reprinted by 
special permission of Pocket Book Maga- 
zine, this timely article has been adapted 
for a hard hitting pamphlet that will be 
helpful to all who wish to discuss the 
subject of gambling. 25¢. 

Parents and the Spirit of Gambling by 
Duvall (No. 263). What you should 
know about gambling, your children and 
the spirit of gambling, and winning the 
support of the peer group are emphasized 
in this leaflet. 100 for $3. 

The Right Stakes, by Turrell (No. 
261). The story of a father and son who 
find 't easy to discuss gambling, a game 
of chance, as they do their daily tasks. 
100 for $3. 

Something for Nothing? Why Not?, by 
McRae (No. 264). A leaflet explaining 
why people have the attitude of wanting 
to get something for nothing and why 
life is not made that way. 100 for $3. 

Why Bingo Should Not Be Legalized 
in New York. A factual presentation of 
the record of gambling based on a com- 
prehensive 31-state survey. A companion 
piece to Bingo and Christian Ethics. 25¢. 

Parents’ Packet on Gambling. Designed 
to help parents answer youthful questions 
about the pros and cons of gambling. 
Titles include “Something for Nothing? 
Why Not?” and “Parents and the Spirit 
of Gambling,” and others. 30¢. 

Order from the address below. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


The recommendation this month is for 
the committee on social and economic re- 
lations to use the visual aids available 
through the general Board of Social and 


Economic Relations. 


Economic Life 


The film, Pushbuttons and People, is 
about automation and the effect it will 


have on industrial life, especially in the 


great plants of the nation. In addition, 
its far-reaching meaning as a social factor 
in the expanding economy of the U.S. is 
discussed. In the film, Senator Everett 
M. Dirksen of Illinois and Senator 
William Langer of North Dakota ques- 
tion Walter P. Reuther of the United 
Auto Workers about the problems created 
by automation and especially its effect on 
workers. Senator Estes Kafauver and 
Senator Alexander Wiley also participate. 

Another visual on economic life which 
deals with Christian vocation is The Big- 
gest Thing in Middleville. It is part of 
a package on Christian vocations. The 
film is in color and treats specifically the 
decisions people make in business and the 
effect of these decisions on others. For 
further detail see Toe Metuopist Story 
for December, 1958. 

The Living Right at Work Kit is a 
series of filmstrips on Christian respon- 
sibility on the job. The five filmstrips 
in the kit are: Right Attitude, Right 
Choice, Right Counsel, Right Leadership, 
and Right Outlook. 

Our Growing America is a comprehen- 
sive treatment of economic life in the 
United States, describing its - processes, 
meaning and relationship to current 
events. 


Race Relations 


A new offering is a film, The Burden 
of Truth. This film is on racial discrim- 
ination in American life, with a special 
focus on discrimination in housing and 
employment. Its setting is a northern sub- 
urban community. The film does not 
offer solutions. It is to encourage discus- 
sion and a frank facing of two of the 
most important issues in race today. The 
film has dramatic quality that will keep 
your audience wide awake. 

For Fair Play. This film has a broad 
coverage of the issues of race in educa- 
tion, housing, employment, social rela- 
tions and religion. 

Crisis in Levittown is a 30-minute, 
16 mm black-and-white sound film. It 
describes the response of the suburban 
Philadelphia community of Levittown to 
the first Negro family to move in. Rental 
through the board is $3.50. 

All the Way Home is a 30-minute, 16 
mm black-and-white sound film. It is an 
effective dramatic presentation of a white 
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community thrown into panic when a 
Negro family stops in front of a “for sale” 
sign. It shows how the community 
worked out the matter. 

The general board is able to supply 
printed guides, and resource material to 
use in connection with these visuals. 
All may be ordered from the address be- 


low. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on World Peace 


The 1956 General Conference reiter- 
ated the following statement of previous 
conferences: 

“Regarding the duty of the individual 
Christian, opinions sincerely differ. Faced 
by the dilemma of participation in war, 
he must decide prayerfully before God 
what is to be his course of action in 
relation thereto. What the Christian cit- 
izen may not do is to obey men rather 
than God, or overlook the degree of 
compromise in our best acts, or gloss 
over the sinfulness of war.” 

The Board of World Peace, the Youth 
Department and the Department of Col- 
lege and University Religious Life of the 
Board of Education, and the National 
Conference of Methodist Youth have 
jointly supported an interdenominational 
project to help youths as they think of 
military service. 

These agencies of the church have 
helped to produce the film, Alternatives. 
It has been produced through the offices 
of the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors. 

In 24 minutes this color film presents 
some of the problems involved, the reasons 
why conscientious objectors take their 
position, the draft law procedure govern- 
ing them, and the various types of al- 
ternative service now open to them. 

The film will prove valuable in any 
serious consideration of the question of 
military service. 

Copies of the film have been placed in 
depositories of the Methodist Publishing 
House. They may be rented for $7.50 
per showing or for $20 for one week. 


Will the Draft Act Expire? 


The authority of the federal govern- 
ment to draft young men into the armed 
forces is scheduled to expire on June 30. 
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The provisions for the Selective Service 
draft boards and their registration and 
classification of men will remain in ef- 
fect. 

No doubt by the time this comes to 
your attention, efforts will have been 
made in Congress to enact a four-year 
renewal of the present draft authority. 
There are serious questions, however, in 
the minds of many military leaders as 
well as among church, farm, labor, and 
educational organizations as to whether 
the draft law should be continued in 
effect. 

The Board of World Peace, in line 
with action taken by the Council of 
Bishops (printed in The New Christian 
Advocate, January, page 53) and in ac- 
cordance with the policy established by 
General Conference, is co-operating with 
cther groups in an effort to secure, a 
thorough study of whether it really is 
necessary to renew this particular aspect 
of the draft legislation. 

Materials for study by local commis- 
sions on Christian social relations (Cor 
committees on world peace) are available 
from the Board of World Peace. Among 
those recommended are the reprint of the 
December issue of the Washington News- 
letter of the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation. They are 10¢ each; 15 
for $1; 100 for $5. 

Here is a concrete issue relating to 
world peace. This definitely affects many 
persons in your community. This is an 
important opportunity to stimulate group 
study of an issue which may mean that 
our country can take a sound step in 
the direction of disarmament. 


New Congressional Directory 


A valuable tool for members of your 
church and especially members of your 
committee or commission is Register 
Christian Opinion. This booklet lists 
members of Congress, their committee 
assignments, and gives information on 
how to correspond effectively with these 
and other public officials. 

Order from the Service Department, 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 10¢ each; 12 for $1; 100 for $7.50. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Enlistment, 2-4; Let’s 
Recruit Them for Church Voca- 
tions, 5-6. 


One way to stimulate interest in Meth- 
odist hospitals and homes of the annual 
conference is to sponsor a rally. 

Such a rally is a day-long meeting 


which brings together leaders in hospitals 
and homes, persons interested in this work 
of the church, and persons who want to 
learn more about this program. 

A rally will help to draw the church 
and her institutions closer together by 
creating a better understanding of mutual 
responsibility, mutual concern, and co- 
operation. 

Rallies have been held by the Ken- 
tucky, South Iowa, North Iowa, Illinois, 
and Southwest Missouri Conferences. 
Others are being planned. 

There has been good representation 
from the institutional staffs at these rallies. 
The Conference Board of Hospitals and 
Homes chairman has an important part 
in helping to set up and co-ordinate the 
rallies. The bishop of the area and dis- 
trict superintendents have also played 
important parts in promoting the pro- 
grams and also participating in them. 

Local pastors have attended, bringing 
representatives from their churches in 
their cars. 

In most cases rallies have been held 
where one or more conference institutions 
were located. Visitation tours were con- 
ducted through these institutions as part 
of the one-day program. 

Administrators of the institutions took 

part in programs by serving as panel 
members for discussions, conducting 
question and answer periods, and pro- 
viding information about their institu- 
tions. 
In most rallies held, the Rev. Walter 
C. Eyster, director of personnel and in- 
stitutional-church relationships of the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes, took part 
in the program. He told of new develop- 
ments in hospitals and homes work and 
interpreted the growing interest of the 
church in health and human welfare. 

Your church committee on hospitals 
and homes can help to get a rally started. 
You can write the conference chairman 
and ask whether the board is considering 
holding a rally. The name and address 
of the conference board chairman will 
be found in your conference journal. 

The General Board of Hospitals and 
Homes is willing to help conference 
groups in planning rallies. The board 
will help to provide leadership and carry 
out the program. 

Your conference or area public relations 
office can be of help in publicizing the 
rally. Conference and local church papers 
as well as church bulletins and bulletin 
boards are other promotional outlets. 
Local newspapers will be interested in 
the rally if you will let them know about 
the program. 

For additional help write the general 
board at the address below: 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, II. 
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Summer camps get more popular every year. 


Methodist education leaders tell some things your 


church can do to make outdoor Christian education 


mean more to your youngsters. 





The trek of people into our cities 
has brought about a reverse trend in 
the summer. Everybody wants to go 
camping. 

_ Our summer camps in The Method- 
ist Church are filled to capacity all 
summer long by some 125,000 campers 
each year. This demand not only taxes 
our facilities, it places new responsibili- 
ties upon parents and churches. 

Camping is an experience in face- 
to-face dealing with persons and in 
direct relationship with God’s creation. 
It’s a 24-hour-a-day proposition. 

Living together on a Christian basis 
requires leadership with a Christian 
spirit, some knowledge of the outdoors, 
skill in managing personal relation- 
ships and practical ability in doing 
things. This leadership must be found, 
challenged, trained and helped. 

It is the responsibility of the com- 
mission on education to furnish its fair 
share of leadership—one adult for 
every six young people. “Let George 
do it” is no longer possible. We've run 
out of Georges. “Let the preachers do 
it” is an irresponsible attitude for par- 
ents. They can pass off the “young 
buck” no longer. 

Each church should plan intelligent- 
ly to send its children, young people 
and adults to camp so that they may 
grow into the kind of mature persons 
that will enrich your Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Church camping is part of the total 
program of Christian education. This 
means that what happens to persons at 
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camp is derived from the purposes and 
goals of Christian education. 

There is a centrality of purpose, and 
that is “to help persons be aware of 
God’s self-disclosure and seeking love 
in Jesus Christ and to respond in faith 
and love .. .” 

It is not the purpose of church camp- 
ing to cover all the great themes and 
concerns of the church. Church camp- 
ing deals with three specific themes: 
Christian community, stewardship, 
and Christian growth. 

Within the context of these themes, 
persons are placed in situations in 
which their curiosity is stimulated. 
They have the opportunity to observe, 
to wonder, to question, to gain insights, 
to reflect, and to worship. 

Persons find themselves in situations 
in which they have to deal with prob- 
lems of human relations. As they share 
sleeping facilities, eat at the same table 
with others, and make decisions in 
groups for their projects,-they begin to 
practice the skills of living together as 
Christians. 

For many children camp is the first 
away-from-home experience. This be- 
comes an opportunity for testing their 
wings, developing a sense of security 
and enlarging their circle of friends. In 
such situations persons are placed in a 
position where they begin to see them- 
selves as they are. Seeking self-under- 
standing and self-improvement be- 
comes one of the products of the ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the most descriptive way 


of stating what happens to persons at 
a church camp is to say that they are 
exposed to the message of Christ. 
They become involved in a process 
which demands a commitment and a 
discipline not found outside the 


church. 
Grow Your Own Leaders 


“More applications than we could 
possibly accept” is the reiterated cry of 
leaders of practically every conference 
camp across the country. Thus local 
leaders are faced with the need to pro- 
vide camps and camp leaders for their 
own juniors and intermediates. 

This is not entirely bad news, for 
there are distinct advantages in the 
local church camp—either the day 
camp or resident camp. 

A church can train its own camp 
leaders. In this day when all America 
is outdoor-minded, there are printed 
materials, training opportunities and 
resource persons available. 

Learn what camp training is being 
offered by other agencies in the com- 
munity—the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls. These offer some of 
the best training in outdoor skills such 
as outdoor cooking, fire building, con- 
struction, exploration, and nature 
games. 

Get information about training pro- 
vided by your conference and state 
council of churches. Send at least your 
key leader to these training camps to 
prepare to head up the local program 
of training. Write your Conference 
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Board of Education for place and 
dates. 

Know what competent camp leaders 
you have in your own church and com- 
munity. Some of the leaders in Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout and Campfire Girls 
may be members of your church. They 
would probably need some orientation 
in the purposes and program of a 
church camp, but would bring some 
valuable experience to your camp staff. 

Plan your own training sessions. 
You may want to join with other 
churches—Methodist, or churches of 
other denominations. It is easier to co- 
operate across denominational lines in 
camp planning than in some other 
areas, 

Include both indoor sessions and 
outdoor activities. Use resource per- 
sons in your community and in the 
conference who can give help in spe- 
cial areas. Write your Conference 
Board of Education and the state coun- 
cil of churches offices for suggestions 
of such leaders. 

For help in planning these training 
order Packet for Training 
Leaders in Camping, 25¢, from De- 
partment of Leadership Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


sessions 


Contribute Your Leaders 


Every commission on _ education 
should feel a sense of responsibility 
also to recruiting leaders for other 
camps in which their children are en- 
rolled. 

As our camping program grows, we 
must get more adults as leadership for 
district and conference camps. And 
these leaders too must be trained. 





The church’s program on our camp- 
sites is built around the philosophy 
that the hours be spent growing toward 
living together as Christians. This 
means that everything which takes 
place during the day is the living camp 
program. 

The church camp leader has a rich 
opportunity for helping children and 
youths change their attitudes and be- 
havior through this living experience 
in the out of doors. Herein also lies 
an opportunity for witnessing and see- 
ing lives changed. Thus, lay people 
may feel a challenge through serving. 

Just whom do we mean by “lay peo- 
ple”? Parents, teachers, in the junior, 
intermediate, and senior departments 
of the church school; counselors of the 
youth program; professionally trained 
workers in the community who be- 
lieve in this phase of the church's pro- 
gram may serve their church well. 

The results of such service by 
workers from the local church means: 
1. The adults grow in their faith. 

2. Someone from the church becomes 
aware of the changes brought about in 
the lives of the campers from their 
church. 

3. The adults become more effective 
workers in their church as a result of 
the training. 

4. The children and youths feel closer 
to their church and the adults of their 
church as a result of their living ex- 
periences at camp. 

How about it? Is the commission on 
education in your church assuming re- 
sponsibility for recruiting leaders for 
the camps in which your children are 
enrolled? 


In inspirational settings such as this, Methodist youths learn of 
God and his creation under the guidance of Christian leaders. 





A. Gretchen Walter and Minneapolis Star-Journal 

























The commission on education has 
another camp responsibility: to pre- 
pare persons for the time which they 
will spend in the camp during the 
summer. The proper interpretation can 
make the camping experience more 
meaningful. 

The commission on education must 
know about the district and conference 
camps which will be available to its 
children and youths. As a limited num- 
ber of persons may attend, members 
will need to know how many may be 
enrolled from their church. 

It is important that campers under- 
stand the type of program and pur- 
poses of the camp. The kind of facili- 
ties will determine pretty much the 
program. If there will be time for ex- 
ploring in the woods, cook-outs, sleep- 
outs and the like, campers will be 
much happier to go prepared for these 
experiences. They will want to be 
dressed properly for outdoor living and 
will want to take adequate equipment 
for living in the woods. 

It may be the first time that some 
campers have been away from the 
family for any length of time. The se- 
curity of knowing what to expect could 
lessen the problem of homesickness. 

The commission on _ education 
should make a careful study of the 
program and select some key persons 
for certain experiences. When youths 
have opportunities to discover new in- 
sights into their duties and responsi- 
bilities in the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, they should be selected 
among those who would attend. 

Another group of persons who 
should be considered are those who 
have needs which could be met more 
easily through this type of program— 
such as, young people who need a 
chance to live with others their own 
age in a Christian environment. 

Ways of interpreting the camping 
program might include talks by adult 
leaders who have worked in camp, 
showing slides of previous camp ex- 
periences, arranging for conversations 
with former campers, and studying in- 
formation which is sent prior to open- 
ing of camp. 

Urge early registration so that the 
camper will receive all information in 
plenty of time in order to prepare ade- 
quately. 


This article was prepared by members of 
the Board of Education staff. Contributors 
are the Rev. Robert S. Clemmons, Rene 
F. Pino, and Miss Muriel Coltrane. 
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RESERVE PENSIONS? 


Some questions answered by Edwin B. Lancaster 


Last month Leon E. Hickman wrote for THE 
Mertuopist Story on the responsibility of the church to 
provide fair pensions for its ministers. That leads to the 
question, “What kind of pension plan is best?” 

In this complex field, we have addressed questions 
to an actuary who is competent technically and who knows 
the church pensions field intimately. 

Mr. Lancaster is an associate actuary of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York. He is a 
fellow of the Society of Actuaries and is education chair- 
man of its Education and Examination Committee. 

This Methodist puts his know-how to work for the 
church as a member of the Board of Pensions of New 
York Annual Conference. In the suburban Mount Kisco 
Church, he is a trustee, chairman of the commission on 
stewardship and finance, and a church-school teacher. 


Q. Mr. Lancaster, what pension systems can 
Methodist conferences choose between? 


A. Some 50 years ago the Methodist Episcopal 
Church established the well-known Conference Claimant 
Pension System. Much more recently The Methodist 
Church set up the Reserve Pension System. There are 
of course some fundamental differences between the two 
systems. 


Q. How does the older system work? 


A. The Conference Claimant Pension System sets no 
money aside before a minister's retirement. 

Upon retirement of the minister, the churches 
of the conferences he has served must commence to pay 
the full costs of his pension, and subsequently the cost of 
the widow's pension, if his wife outlives him. Likewise, 
in the event of death of the minister prior to retirement, 
the churches must then begin to pay the costs of his 
widow's and any dependent children’s pension. Except 
in the case of the children’s pensions, these costs con- 
tinue as long as the minister or his widow lives. 

The rate at which the minister's pension is paid 
under the Conference Claimant System is determined 
each year by the annual conference. 


Q. How does the reserve plan operate? 


A. The Reserve Pension System operates on what is 
generally termed a reserve or funded basis. 

Under this system the churches of the minister's 
annual conference, as well as the minister himself, in ef- 
fect deposit funds each year with the General Board of 
Pensions of The Methodist Church to be eventually used 
to pay the minister's pension. 

(Cin actual practice the annual conference may es- 
tablish what amounts to a separate account with the Gen- 
eral Board of Pensions into which it may make periodic 
deposits. The general board then draws funds out of this 
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account as they are needed each year to provide the con- 
ference’s contribution to the pension plan.) 

This depositing of funds takes place during the 
minister's workinglife time and ceases upon his retire- 
ment (or prior death). Under the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Plan, the amount of the “annual deposit” made . 
by the annual conference is 9 per cent of the average 
salary of the conference; the minister's deposit is at the 
rate of 3 per cent. 

These “annual deposits” are invested by the Gen- 
eral Board of Pensions. At retirement the total amount ac- 
cumulated to the credit of the minister is used by the gen- 
eral board to, in effect, purchase from itself an annuity 
payable to the minister (70 per cent to his widow). 

In a general way, this system is like an arrange- 
ment whereby the annual conference and the minister de- 
posit funds each year in a “savings account” adminis- 
tered by the General Board of Pensions. Upon retirement 
the accumulation is drawn out of the “savings account” 
and turned over to an “insurance company” also adminis- 
tered by the board. The “insurance company” determines 
the amount of pension payable as a result of the amount 
saved and guarantees to pay it to the minister so long 
as he lives and 70 per cent to his widow. 


Q. Is the difference in the systems, then, 
mainly a matter of when the money is paid in? 


A. That is one of two main differences. 

It can be seen that the cost of the Conference 
Claimant System falls on the churches after the minister 
has completed his working lifetime. Under the Reserve 
Pension System the cost falls on the churches during the 
course of his working lifetime. 


Q. What’s the other distinction? 


A. It is in the manner of arriving at the amount of 
pension a retired minister is entitled to receive. 

It has been pointed out previously that the amount 
of the Conference Claimant pension is determined on a 
one-year-at-a-time basis. That is, the annual conference 
determines each year the rate at which its pensions are 
to be paid in the ensuing year. This is called the “annuity 
rate.” This rate—$40, $45, or $50, for example—is mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of approved service to 
determine the minister's annual pension. 

Under the Reserve Pension System the amount of 
the pension is determined at retirement and that amount 
will continue for the remainder of the minister's lifetime. 
The amount of the pension depends upon four factors: 

e The number of years of approved service. 

e The average salary of the annual conferences in which 
he has served. 

e The rate of interest earnings on the “annual deposits.” 
e The mortality and interest assumption used in determin- 
ing the amount of the pension. 
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Q. In appraising a scheme like this it’s helpful 
to see what the other fellow is doing. How does 
the Methodist reserve plan compare with the 
general practice? 


A. Almost without exception industrial pension plans 
operate on a reverse or funded basis, though there are 
many technical variations as to the funding method. 

The United States Internal Revenue Code, sup- 
plemented by various Internal Revenue Service regula- 
tions, provides tax exemption for employer contributions 
under a qualified pension plan. 

Aside from the tax aspects, it seems to be a well- 
accepted practice on the part of industry generally that 
the cost of doing business includes the cost of pension 
and other employee benefits. The funds which the em- 
ployer puts up each year for pensions are as much a cost 
of doing business as are the employees’ salaries. 

Beginning in the 1920s many funded or reserve 
type pension plans were established for public employees, 
such as employees of political subdivisions and school 
systems. 


Q. Was our Methodist plan the first of its 
kind for a church? 


A. The first ministerial pension plan established on 
a reserve or funded basis and generally comparable from a 
funding standpoint to ours was the Church Pension Fund 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church which was put into 
operation in 1917. This was followed by the Service Pen- 
sion Plan of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Q. = And have others followed? 


A. At the present time funded pensions systems are 
in effect in the American Baptist Convention, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S., the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, the Reformed Church in America, the 
American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, and 
the United Lutheran Church. 


Q. Thinking again of the two systems open to 
Methodists, how do the costs and benefits 
compare? 


A. Under a funded pension, such as the Reserve Pen- 
sion System, the substantial interest accumulation on the 
“annual deposits” made during the period of the minister’s 
active service substantially increases the benefits, lowers 
the cost or do both. 

There is, of course, no such interest accumulation 
on a pension paid after retirement, such as the Conference 
Claimant System. 

To roughly illustrate the effectiveness of the interest 
accumulations in lowering costs, consider the simple 
illustration of depositing one dollar a year in a savings 
account for 40 years (a period corresponding to the active 
life of many ministers). Let us assume that interest is 
credited to the balance in the account each year at the 
rate of 3 per cent. At the end of 40 years the balance in 
the account would be $75, i.e. $40 of principal and $35 
of interest. Applying the figures from this example to the 
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Reserve Pension System, it means that approximately 
half of the retired minister's pension is purchased from 
principal—the dollars contributed by the churches and 
the minister—and the other half by the interest accumula- 
tion. 

A specific comparison will further illustrate. Con- 
sider three hypothetical ministers who are the same age, 
whose wives are three years younger, and who each serve 
for 40 years—two under the Conference Claimant Sys- 
tem and the other under the Ministers Reserve Pension 
Fund. They all retire at 65 (wives then 62) having served 
their entire time in a conference with an average salary 
of $4,900 Cincluding 15 per cent for house rent.) 

Here are cost and benefit data: 


Conference Claimant MRPF 


$40 rate $50 rate 
Estimated conference 
cost of pension (and 
related benefits for 
(MRPF) $41,900 
Minister’s contribution 0 


Total cost 41,900 


$17,640 
5,880 
23,520 





Annual pension (70 
per cent to surviving 
widow ) 


1,600 $ 2,000 $ 2,120 


The table presents a somewhat incomplete com- 
parison, as the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund (MRPF) 
provides disability benefits and death benefits in the form 
of widow’s and children’s “pensions” as well as the pen- 
sion to the minister and his surviving widow. All of these 
benefits are provided by the cost figures shown. Under the 
Conference Claimant System the cost of widow’s and 
children’s pensions must be added to the cost shown. No 
disability benefits are specifically provided under the 
Conference Claimant System. 

In other words, if a precisely consistent comparison 
of costs and benefits could be made, it would be even more 


favorable to the MRPF. 


Q. But how will inflation affect this? 


A. I, for one, sincerely hope that the immoral and in- 
sidious thievery of inflation can be stopped. 

Regardless of the hopes of any individual, it ap- 
pears that in some quarters the prospect of continued in- 
flation is regarded as being a deterrent to the adoption of 
the Reserve Pension System. While this is not the place 
to deal in technicalities, suffice it so say that it can be 
mathematically demonstrated that inflation in itself does 
not reduce the substantial economies of a reserve pension 
system as compared with a paid-after-retirement system. 

Further, it should be pointed out that a reserve 
system can be made to operate as flexibly as the other plan. 
Thus, should we experience inflation in the future, the 
Reserve Pension System can be made to respond to the 
pension needs of our ministers equally as well as the Con- 
ference Claimant System. In fact, it is my firm belief 
that the Reserve Pension System can be much more re- 
sponsive to the pension needs because of the substantially 
lower long-range costs. 
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She joined the 
church after being 
introduced to it by 
a “Together” sub- 
scription. 








Together, the Methodist family mag- 
azine, is helping to build stronger 
churches where the All-Family Plan of 
circulation is in operation. 

Some reports: Attendance is up. Pas- 
tors are finding that Together is helpful 
in carrying the message of Christ to the 
large number of lukewarm members 
who seldom attended church. Church 
schools have discovered the magazine’s 
value as an educational tool. Giving to 
benevolences has increased. There is a 
much better understanding of the pur- 
pose and aims of Methodism. Parents 
report that Together appeals to the 
young fry and their teen-age sons and 
daughters. 

These facts are especially evident in 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) district—the first 
100 per cent district. Churches there 
have had almost two years to observe 
cumulative benefits that come from plac- 
ing our church’s family magazine into 
every Methodist home in the district. 

Effects of the plan on the district’s 
53 churches are told in the filmstrip, 
The Fort Wayne Story, made by To- 
gether and the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission. 

Here is what some Methodists of Fort 
Wayne district say in the film: 

“Our pastor is sure we can thank 
Together for a good part of our in- 
creased attendance. This summer our 
church attendance was the best it’s been 
for years.” 

“The vivid picture stories and stimulat- 
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It's rare for teen- 
agers to scramble 
for a church maga- 
zine, but 
Wayne they do. 








FILMSTRIP 
- PLUGS 


ALL-FAMILY 
PLAN 










in Fort 


ing articles in Together make lessons 
come alive for our church-school classes, 
and we know every child gets the mag- 
azine in his home.” 

“The magazine emphasizes the im- 
portance of church activities. Since we 
joined the All-Family Plan, members co- 
operate and give more willingly.” 

“Those of us in Fort Wayne district 
who ring doorbells notice that when 
folks know more about what’s going on, 
they’re more willing to support the 
church—regardless of whether its money 
or work.” 

The filmstrip is evidence of what can 
be accomplished with the “insistent co- 
operation of every bishop, district super- 
intendent, pastor and ofhcial board.” 

Nation-wide, more than 8,000 
churches are now All-Family churches. 
In December, Alaska became the first 
All-Family state. Three other districts 
nearing the 100 per cent goal are Nash- 
ville in Tennessee, Northwest in Min- 
nesota, and Columbia River in Pacific 
Northwest Conference. 

The 20-minute color filmstrip and its 
16-inch long playing record also tell how 
the pastors and laymen of the Fort Wayne 
District tackled the job of becoming a 
100 per cent district. 

Bishop Richard C. Raines of Indiana 
put himself personally behind the “bold 
venture” that was Together magazine 
and called upon his district superintend- 
ents to give the program full support. 
One of them, the Rev. Byron Stroh 





















“That's my friend 
John,”’ this boy told 
his mother. He met 


John in the pages 


of ‘‘Together. 

















of Fort Wayne District, came up with a 
plan that clicked: 

“We chose six pastors—pastors from 
small churches and large, representing 
rural and urban areas—to serve as pilot 
churches,” explains Superintendent 
Stroh. “These were the nucleus from 
which we reached out to an ever-widen- 
ing circle.” 

“I am convinced there is nothing like 
talking to a person face to face. Conse- 
quently I visited church after church, 
pointing out to the pastors Together and 
the All-Family Plan. I also attended 
meetings of their official boards and 
quarterly conferences to talk it over with 
some of the leading laymen. We used 
motion pictures, printed material and 
handout pieces in order to get the idea 
across.” 

“Naturally there were some hurdles. 
For certain churches, joining the pian 
meant real sacrifice. But in the end, 
sympathetic understanding of the pas- 
tors and wholehearted co-operation of 
our laymen achieved our 100 per cent 
goal.” 

Pastors and members of the ofhcial 
board who wish to arrange a showing of 
the filmstrip, The Fort Wayne Story, 
may schedule it through their district 
superintendent. He will lend it free of 
charge, along with the record and user’s 
manual. He will supply also copies of an 
18-page brochure, “How Your Church 
Can Benefit from The Fort Wayne 
Story.” 
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by Dallas 


After three years of closed doors, peo- 
ple found that Piney Grove Church was 
still needed. 


Little Piney Grove Methodist Church, 
located near Louisburg, N.C., has a 
story to tell. 

The story of this old country church 
is a significant one in a day when too 
many like it are falling by the wayside. 
They are victims of population or other 
changes, or of sheer neglect. 

The story of little Piney Grove Church 
is told here because it is typical of a new 
and important trend taking shape in the 
North Carolina Conference. Piney Grove 
died and came back to life. 

Bishop Paul N. Garber, resident bishop 
of the Richmond Area, is authority for 
the statement that in the past few years 
more rural and small town churches in 
North Carolina Conference have been 
reopened than have been closed. This is 
a reversal of a long-time distressing trend 
in our church. 


Piney Grove Had Died 

Pastor C. B. Hicks, a young minister 
with a vision and a ministerial student at 
Louisburg College, describes the passing 
of this venerable church in simple yet 
dramatic terms. 

It might be said that Piney Grove died 
of a slow and lingering illness. It suffered 
from loss of population. 

Piney Grove’s death sickness began 
with the wholesale exodus of its people 
during World War II. Its youths went 
away to fight and its older folks left to 
work in war plants. By 1945, the year 
the war ended, the church was on its 
last legs. That year its Sunday school 
closed shop—a sure sign that something 
was very wrong. 

Nine years later—in 1954—member- 


ship had declined to 21. By then all 
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organizational activity and worship serv- 
ices had ended. At its annual session that 
year the conference formally pronounced 
the church dead. It remained lifeless the 
rest of 1954, all of 1955 and 1956, and 
during the first ten weeks of 1957. 


—But It Rose Again! 

In the spring of 1957 Piney Grove 
experienced a glorious revival—a_ real 
resurrection. Like Jesus, it came to new 
life at Easter time—not on the third 
morning, but in the third year after its 
passing. 

The initial leadership fell to the Rev. 
R. Grady Dawson, then superintendent 
of Raleigh District. He found a firm ally 
in a strong believer in rural and small 
town churches, Roy L. Turnage of 
Ayden. Brother Roy, now director of the 
Conference’s Commission on Town and 
Country Work, has great difficulty in rec- 
ognizing a dead church when he sees 
one. 

Bishop Garber encouraged them to go 
ahead. The formal signal to do so came 
at the June, 1957, annual session of the 
conference. Brother Hicks was assigned 
to the Mount Carmel-Piney Grove 
Charge, to give particular emphasis to 
Piney Grove. 


Revival Is Thrilling 

During the eight weeks (March-April- 
May, 1957) Brother Roy was in the com- 
munity, he let no grass grow under his 
feet. He attended scores of meetings. He 
made about 300 home calls. He sent out 
nearly 150 pieces of mail. 

Now the first thing Brother Roy always 
does when he goes into a new area to 
help reopen a closed church is to make 
a survey. The only thing is, he calls it 
“just getting acquainted with the folks.” 
What he found out was surprising. 

He found the population trend toward, 
not away from the community. He dis- 


covered scores of unchurched persons 
within a two-mile radius of the church. 
These included many young folks. Most 
surprising of all, he found not a single 
church operating within this area! 

Overnight the old church sprang to 
new life. The first worship service was 
held on Mar. 7. A new Sunday school 
began on Apr. 7. A climactic event was 
the revival services held during the week 
of Apr. 21. Twelve persons—nine on 
profession of faith—joined at this time. 

Material progress during Brother Roy’s 
brief ministry was amazing. A piano and 
two gas heaters were obtained. A con- 
crete entrance was built; the grounds and 
building were thoroughly cleaned. The 
interior was repainted and the building 
was wired and lights installed. 


Growth Has Been Rapid 

The membership has nearly doubled 
—from 33 to 61 persons. Sunday school 
enrollment has more than doubled— 
from 40 to 86. The WSCS has 16 mem- 
bers and the MYF has 20. 

The story of progress includes other 
things: the official board holds monthly 
meetings. An active choir practices week- 
ly. A weekly prayer meeting is well 
attended. 

Physical improvements include a new 
ceiling, hardwood floor, a complete re- 





Do you know of a church in your 
neighborhood that ought to be re- 
opened—that you would like to help 
reopen? 

First, talk the matter over with 
the superintendent of the district in 
which the church is located. Tell him 
what you and others would be will- 
ing to do. 

Second, consult the Division of 
National Missions if you want further 
advice. If it is a rural or village 
church, write Dr. Glenn F. Sanford; 
if a city or city-suburban church, Dr. 
Robert A. McKibben; if property 
titles building funds may be involved, 
Dr. B. P. Murphy. They are all at 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











painting, and a new pulpit Bible. An 
educational unit is being built. 
Progress at all times and on all fronts 
has been achieved through the laymen 
working as a group with their pastors. 
Finally, it is to be noted that the 
revival of Piney Grove has been no hit- 
or-miss affair. It has been carefully 
planned and led all the way. Most im- 
portant, it was determined in the first 
instance that there were sufhcient un- 
churched persons nearby. 
Mr. Mallison is a feature writer whose 
work appears frequently in North Carolina 


newspapers and the North Carolina Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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ANNUAL CHURCH BUDGET 


A work sheet for use in planning the church program and the 
budgeting of stewardship income during the next year. 


NEXT YEAR 
WE WILL 


WE WILL STRENGTHEN OUR HOME CHURCH THIS YEAR 


WE DID | 
1. For our worship ministry | 
| 





TOGETHER helps create responsiveness to worship. 





2. For our pastoral ministry 


TOGETHER calls on families 12 times a year. 








3. For membership and reaper 
TOGETHER reach« 





4. For Christian education 


TOGETHER'S \ 





5. For local-church amend cultivation 


TOGETHER dram The We parish”. 





6. For connectional and Perper seme funds 


TOGETHER gives Christian views of events. 





TOTAL 





WE WILL SEND TOGETHER TO EVERY MEMBER FAMILY 
TO STRENGTHEN THE ENTIRE CHURCH PROGRAM 


ToceTuer will undergird and strengthen our entire THIS YEAR | NEXT YEAR 
church program. It'll go direct to the homes of mem- WE DID | WE WILL 
ber families each month. The cost under the ALL -———__—_—_—_ 
FAMILY PLAN is only a nickel a family a week, 

billed quarterly to the church. 








TOTAL 


WE WILL BUILD A CHRISTIAN WORLD TOGETHER _ THis YEAR | NEXT Year 


WE DID WE WILL 





1. For Annual Conference benevolences 
TOGETHER reports Methodist activities. 





2. For General Benevolences 
TOGETHER builds interest in church 





- For “Advance Specials” 


TOGETHER motivates increased givi 


4. For the Week of Dedication 


TOGETHER tells stories of dedicated Methodists. 








- For the Fellowship of Suffering and Service 


TOGETHER creates a new awareness of others. 





TOTAL 





GRAND TOTAL FOR CHRIST AND THE KINGDOM 

















the concerns of Spanish-speaking North 
American neighbors are three motion 
pictures and a new sound filmstrip. 

Out of the Dust tells of the work of 
an American engineer who becomes a 
missionary to Cuba. Black-and-white, 45 
minutes; rental rate, $10. 

Report from Mexico is the story of the 
Protestant program carried on in Mexico 
as told by students of Union Theological 
Seminary. 27 minutes; rental rates, $6 
for black-and-white, and $8 for color. 

Francisco of Puerto Rico tells the 


Audio-Visuals Available 
For Missions Promotion 


Missions promotion and interpretation 
can be carried out in churches in part 
through the use of audio-visuals. 

The Board of Missions has prepared 
a-free 24-page catalog of audio-visual 
materials entitled Visualizing Missions. 
For your free copy, write the Depart- 
ment of Visual Education, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Among the visual aids for promoting 





World Service Agency: March 
BOARD OF EVANGELISM 


The services of the Board of Evangelism to Methodist churches 
are described in the leaflet at right, intended for congregation- 
wide distribution on Mar. 22. The leaflet is free. Pastors may 
order it from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


e The General Board of Evangelism gives leadership in winning persons to 
Christ and the Church, in helping them to develop spiritually (especially in 
the devotional life), and in helping inactive members to become active. 

e. The board stimulates the interests of Methodists in the tasks of evangelism, 
gives them tools for the work, lends leaders from its own staff and trains others 
for leadership. 

e The board is made up of 46 persons, about evenly divided between min- 
isters and laymen. The president is Bishop W. Angie Smith and the general 
secretary is Harry Denman. Dr. Denman is aided by an administrative and 
field staff of 11. 

e Working with the board in the evangelistic task are boards and committees 
for jurisdictions, annual conferences and districts. ‘The commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism is one of the basic units in every Methodist church. 
Auxiliary to the board is the Council on Evangelism, a national organization 
to encourage the work and sponsor specific projects in evangelism. 

e Staff of the board, to the limit of their time, are available to lead area, 
conference, district or community programs of evangelism. They are available 
also for training ministers and laymen in the work. 

e Printed materials published by the board include guides to evangelistic 
programs of various types; tracts, leaflets and books to encourage new Chris- 
tians and aid their spiritual growth; pastors and other publicity pieces; and 
devotional literature—including The Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
used daily devotional guide. 

e Primary support for the board is World Service—2.2 cents from each 
dollar that is divided. This is supplemented by individual gifts, bequests and 
income from trust funds. 

e The budget for 1958-59 is $313,249. 

To help your members understand what their World service 
gifts do through evangelism, you may: Use the leaflet 
(above). Use World Service resources in church-school ma- 
terials for March. Distribute to the congregation copies of 
The Methodist or other examples of the board’s evangelistic 
literature. For suggestions and information, write to the 
Methodist Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 


5, Tenn. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 


World Service topic for April: Total World Service Program 





story of a Puerto Rican boy who lives in 
San Juan who earns his way to the 
church camp. Color, rental rate, $5. 

North of the Rio Grande is a filmstrip 
which tells of problems and opportunities 
in missions work among the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the southwestern 
United States. Color, 33 1/3 rpm record; 
sale price, $7.50. 

Two films on the Middle East are 
South of the Clouds and Country of 
Islam. The first tells about the inner con- 
flict a Muslim girl from a wealthy family 
has as she confronts new ways of think- 
ing at the Christian College of Beirut. 
Black-and-white, 36 minutes; rental rate, 
$6. 

Country of Islam is a 16 mm film in 
black-and-white which rents for $6. (See 
the November Metuopist Story.) 

Lands of Decision of The Methodist 
Church for this quadrennium can also be 
promoted by the use of audio-visuals. 

Available on a rental basis are Mission 
in Bolivia, black-and-white, $6, color, 
$10; Congo Journey, black-and-white, 
$6, color, $10; Upriver in Sarawak, 
black-and-white, $6, color, $8; and Re- 
port: Korea, black-and-white, $3. Report: 
Korea is also available on a free loan 
basis from most conference missionary 
secretaries. All four films are 16 mm. 

Congo Christian Centers shows the 
impact of Christianity on the lives of 
people in the Belgian Congo. Color, 
33 1/3 rpm record, 79 frames; rental 
rate, $2.50; sale price, $10. 

All Day Long shows the work day of a 
missionary teacher in Bolivia. Color, 
33 1/3 rpm record; sale price, $10. 

Order all films and filmstrips listed 
here from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 

Picture packets on each of the four 
Lands of Decision may be ordered from 
the Department of Visual Education for 
$1 each. Each packet contains six 8x10 
glossy photographs, illustrating evangel- 
ical, medical, and educational missionary 
activities in Bolivia, Belgian Congo, 
Sarawak, and Korea. Order by country. 


Materials to Help Plan 
Vacation Church Schools 


Here are some materials which will be 
of help to those planning vacation church 
schools. 

e The Vacation Church School (#177- 
BC). 25¢. A basic manual on admin- 
istrative planning of the school. 

e The Vacation Church School in Chris- 
tian Education by Elsie Miller Butt. $2. 
Also for administrative leaders. 

Order these two items from branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House. 

e Vacation Church School Materials 
(#179-B). Free. A catalog listing va- 
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cation school textbooks and other re- 
sources such as books, audio-visuals, and 
work materials. 

e Work Sheet for Planning Your Vaca- 
tion Church School (#178-B), and 
Vacation Church School Report (#176- 
B). These are companion leaflets for 
recording plans for and results of the 
vacation school. Free. 

The catalog and leaflets may be or- 
dered free from the Service Department, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Churches may select any of the text- 
books listed in the catalog for their va- 
cation schools. Churches which follow 
the “six year cycle of emphases” will use 
textbooks about God and his world this 
year. The recommended books in this 
area of study are as follows: 

Kindergarten—God and His World 
by Lois H. Young. Teacher's book, 
$1.25; pupil’s book, 30¢. Primary—The 
Earth Is Full of His Riches by Rebecca 
Rice. Teacher's book, $2.50; pupil’s 
packet, 35¢. Junior—Finding God 
Through Work and Worship by Mary 
Esther McWhirter. Teacher’s _ book, 
$1.50; pupil’s book, 50¢. Junior—Praise 
Ye the Lord by Ida B. Hubbard. Teach- 
er’s book, 75¢. 

Intermediate—God's World and Ours 
by Louise and Warren Griffiths. Teach- 
er’s book, $1.50; pupil’s book, 40¢. Inter- 
mediate—O Come, Let Us Worship by 
Elizabeth Stinson. Teacher’s book, 75¢. 

Order these books from branches of 
the Methodist Publishing House. 


Missionary Conferences 


Four regional summer missionary con- 
ferences are scheduled. 

July 17-23 are the dates for the con- 
ference at Lake Junaluska, N.C. This 
conference is primarily for the South- 
eastern Jurisdiction. 

Conference and district leaders will 
meet at Mount Sequoyah at Fayetteville, 
Ark., Aug. 18-21, for the South Central 
Jurisdictional meeting. A conference for 
local church commissions on missions 
chairmen will be held at Mount Se- 
quoyah Aug. 21-23. 

Methodists in the Appalachian region 
will meet at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College in Buckhannon, W. Va., Aug. 
24-27, for their conference. 

For additional information, write the 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


Schedule YAF Workshops 


Six regional workshops for leaders of 
conference and subdistrict Young Adult 
Fellowships. and selected young adult 
leaders in local churches are scheduled. 

The workshops are designed to pre- 
pare persons for leadership in young adult 
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groups and to intoduce them to re- 
sources and methods for good Young 
Adult Christian education. ‘Ihe program 
emphasis for the next year will be intro- 
duced at the workshops. 

One workshop was held Feb. 27 to 
Mar. | at Glen Rose, Tex., for the south- 
western region of the U.S. Other work- 
shops are scheduled as follows: 

Midwestern region, Sept. 18-20, at 
Camp Galilee, Mo., registration fee, 
$2; Eastern region, Oct. 9-11, Watson 
Homestead, Syracuse, N.Y., registration 
fee, $2, room and board, $5 a day; Great 
Lakes region, Oct. 16-18, Potawatomi 
Inn, Angola, Ind., registration fee, $2, 
room and board, $7.25 a day; New 
England region, Oct. 23-25, Congrega- 
tional Center, Pembroke, N.H., registra- 
tion fee, $2; and Southeastern region, 
July 30 to Aug. 2, Lake Junaluska, N.C., 
registration fee, $2. 

Theme of the workshops will be 
“Christ and Our Freedom.” 

For additional information, write the 
Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Japanese Protestants 
Celebrate Centennial 


Strong emphasis is being placed on in- 
creased evangelistic efforts as Japanese 
Protestants observe their 100th anniver- 
sary in 1959. 

The Rev. E. Stanley Jones, Methodist 
missionary and evangelist, began an evan- 
gelistic crusade in February, his fifth in 
Japan since the end of World War II. 
This crusade will continue through April. 
It will center in six major cities. 

That Japanese Christians have been 


alert to the need for evangelism, and 
spiritual growth is evident in reports 
from the United Church of Christ and 
the Japan Bible Society. 

The United Church of Christ in 1958 
reported an increase in total membership 
of 3,500 over 1957, for a total of 175,- 
506. Attendance at Sunday morning wor- 
ship services rose almost 2,000 over 1957 
and averaged 50,297 weekly in 1958. 
There were also increases in the number 
of ministers and churches. 

The Japan Bible Society reports that 
in 1958 a total of 1,800,000 Bibles or 
Bible portions were circulated in Japan. 
This means that Japan ranks second only 
to the United States in Bible distribution. 

Another evidence of Christian evange- 
listic concern is seen in the scheduling of 
a weekly 15-minute broadcast of Christian 
music over a major radio station in Osaka. 

The program is said to have a potential 
listening audience of 1,500,000. 


Workshop for Teachers 


For the fourth year a refresher course 
will be offered at Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers in Nashville, Tenn., 
on nursery and kindergarten education. 

The five-week course will begin June 
8 and continue through July 10. It will 
be in the form of a workshop with spe- 
cific problems to be discussed. The course 
will include observing skilled teachers at 
work with children and practical experi- 
ence in teaching. 

The course may be taken for six hours 
of credit or without credit. 

Additional information may be had 
from Miss Vera V. Zimmerman, Board 
of Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 








In a CRISIS world what must the 


Church doP 


Twelve leaders—7 pastors, 2 bishops, an editor, the presi- 
dent of a university, and a general board staff member— 
will help you find answers to this question in 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY FOR A STRUGGLING WORLD— 


which desérves to be “must” reading for ministers and laymen. 











Zone , State 





I enclose $ 


for copies of 





Christian Strategy for a Struggling World 


at $1.00 each, postpaid. Cash with order. 





Send to: Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or your 


Methodist bookstore. 
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It’s Happening in Asia 
by Lucile Colony 


There is opportunity for evangelism 
in Asia. 

It is sometimes supposed that in India 
the door to evangelism is closed. This is 
not true. 

Missionaries still continue to engage 
in a number of forms of direct and indi- 
rect evangelism. There is no legal stricture 
whatever on any type of Christian evan- 
gelism. Under the direction of Indian 
Christians, hundreds of persons are com- 
ing to know Jesus Christ as their Lord 
and Savior. 

One of the most interesting types of 
evangelism is that which is done through 
Bible correspondence courses. In southern 
India more than 70,000 non-Christians 
are enrolled in Bible study in one lan- 
guage alone: Tamil. The Methodist 
Church conducts a course of Urdu lessons 
in the Gospel of John. About 4,000 per- 
sons are enrolled, many of them Muslims. 
A number have already been converted 
to Christ. 

In the 10 years since India’s independ- 
ence there have been many educated in- 
quirers of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh back- 
ground. This interest continues. 

An observer who travels through the 
land can see a new interest in evangelism. 
A great revival has broken out in the 
Marathi country of western India. The 


Methodist Church has an active program 
of evangelism and during 1958 Dr. Harry 
Denman, general secretary of the Board 
of Evangelism, is being invited to India 
with an evangelistic party. 

The witness of Dr. Akbar Abdul-Haqq 
should be noted. He is a scholar and prin- 
cipal of the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamics. He has his doctor of philosophy 
degree from Northwestern University, 
where he studied as a Crusade Scholar, 
but pre-eminently he is an evangelist. 
Whenever he preaches, scores are 
awakened to new devotion and many 
others have become disciples of Christ. 

In Pakistan there is religious liberty 
and freedom of witnessing. Many ob- 
servers believe that there is a greater 
Christian opportunity in Pakistan than 
in any other predominantly Muslim land. 
It is said that many of the intelligentsia 
of Pakistan have lost their deep devotion 
to Islam. If this be true, then we as Chris- 
tians are called upon for a faithful and 
persistent evangelistic program. 

In Nepal, Christian evangelism as such 
(that is, preaching) is not allowed. Never- 
theless, a challenging witness goes on in 
the Christian hospitals and dispensaries 
established by the United Christian Medi- 
cal Mission, of which Methodism is a 
part. These have been open for less than 
five years. In recent months, a new rural 
school has been established. A number of 
inquirers have come forward seeking in- 
formation about Christ. 


Benevolence Report 











Worship, 
Fellowship, and 


Service 


Every church should provide 
opportunity for each member to 
share in an experience of wor- 
ship, fellowship and _ service. 
Methodism provides this oppor- 
tunity through World Service. 

e Worship—One can have a 
satisfying experience in worship 
by making an offering. 

e Fellowship—There is no place 
in the world where one can make 
an investment which will reach 
more people than in World Serv- 
ice; it gives a sense of world fel- 
lowship. 

e Service—World Service is 
Methodism’s answer to a sick, 
hungry and sinful world. World 
service dollars provide the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to people in all 
parts of the world. 

In truth, World Service is an 
outward expression of a spiritual 
experience.—Editorial in the 
Texas Christian Advocate, Dec. 
19. 























$12,200,000 January January june 1- 1- Per cent 
Benevolence Funds 1958 1959 3.3) lan. 33 —— 
decrease 
10,000,000 World Service $1,184,558 $1,140,506 $6,352,318 $6,177,347 a 295 
(Year’s Oy : 
$12,200,000) , 
General Advance 605,867 709,031 3,217,101 3,802,523 +18.20 
India Relief 1,039 26,023 
Week of Dedication 9,166 11,343 104,496 95,701 == G42 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 77,003 72,283 621,125 580,565 — 6.53 
and Service : . 
Methodist TV Ministry 12,831 15,021 95,172 118,413 +2442 
4,000,000 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 163,826 151,618 905,468 915,851 + 1.15 
2,000,000 “Sie. : 
General Administration 54,111 52,757 297,639 291,269 — 2.14 
(Year's a tionment 
$487,000) , is 
“ Interdenominational 943 37,135 231,169 225,267 — 
World Service operation Fund ™ re _ % 
so far this year "3659 








Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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This Could Be Your Church Library... 


HELP YOUR DREAM BECOME A REALITY... 
USE THE CHURCH LIBRARY SERVICE 








Provide Books for Youth : 
AN adequate and effectively run Church Library can : 
be a significant factor in The Youth Program of Your 
Church. It requires books for Youth as well as Adults, for 
Youth need to stretch their minds towerd Christian con- 
cepts and ways of life. First of all, there is a need for books 
which will help Youth and Adults organize, understand, 
administer, and take part in the program for Youth in the 
Church. What is your Church Library offering to the 
Youth and Youth Leaders, both parents and teachers, of 
your Church?” Mr. Lewis Durham, Staff Member of The 
Youth Division, Methodist Board of Education. 





Register Your Library Now! 


If your church does not already have a Church Library, the 
Church Library Service of The Methodist Publishing House 
will help you establish and operate your Church Library. Write 
The Methodist Publishing House and register your Church 
Library and the name of your librarian with the Church Library 
Service. You will receive a Free booklet-—Your Church Library 
—which serves as a manual for the organization and operation — ,,,.scensssseesesenseeeses 


























/ peueneenssescene: 
of your Church Library, and describes basic books you'll want. © -! 
If your church already has a library, see that it grows. 3 
Wholesome entertainment, information, and inspiration are found — Order from Dept. SP 
i R in v H rder fr . ae 
a books and good books can be found in your Church THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Baltimore 3 By 1 res 3 
3 : Dallas | et ansas Ci 
Free Church Library News Bulletin Nashville2  _New York 11 gab'ttsburgh 30 
Bookmarks is a free quarterly church library bulletin con- CTE > Rictunend 16 phteaames 
— all the latest and most timely church library news, Please send me without obligation a copy of Your 
provided by the Church Library Service to all church librarians Church Library, Bookmarks, and a registration card 
upon request. Bookmarks gives brief reviews of recommended for my Church Library. 
new books and furnishes information concerning library routines 
in classifying and cataloging books. SEND TO: 
& * Street: 
Mail This Convenient Coupon City: iA 
For Complete Information! State: 
OSL SL CT a a a aE LT TELL ES TE eR 
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3 Social Action Boards 
Are ‘Contact’? Sponsors 


A new. semi-monthly “publishing 
service,” sponsored by three general 


boards of The Methodist Church, made 
its debut Feb. 1. The 16-page publica- 
tion deals with the field of Christian 
social relations. 

Sponsoring Contact are the Board of 
Temperance, Washington, D.C., and the 
Board of World Peace and the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations, Chicago, 
Ill. Their work is co-ordinated through 
the Interboard Commission on Christian 
Social Relations. 

Roger Burgess, associate secretary of 
the Board of Temperance, is editor of 
Contact. He has edited the Board of 
Temperance publications and was for- 
merly editor of Concern, Methodist youth 
publication. 

Contact replaces the Courier, news- 
letter of the Board of World Peace; Clip- 
sheet and Contact, services of the Board 
of Temperance; and general mailings of 
the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, according to the boards. 

The new publication is planned pri- 
marily for district and conference leaders 
in the field of Christian social relations, 
but others may subscribe at $3 a year. The 
editorial offices are at 100 Maryland 


Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Will Help Resettle Dutch 


Three persons are being sent overseas 
by American churches to assist the World 
Council of Churches staff in. Utrecht in 
interviewing, registration and _ selection 
of Dutch Indonesian refugees for re- 
settlement in America. 

Approximately 6,000 such refugees are 
expected to be resettled in the U.S. 





| When you write to us about 
| your subscription: 


UT ——? 





'ENCLOSE YOUR LABEL 


It will help us to give prompt 
service to your request for infor- 
mation or a change of address if 
you tear the address label off your 
Meruopist Story and enclose the 
label with your letter. 


7 hande 


Tue Mernopist Story 
740 Rush St. 





Chicago 11, Il. 
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Most of these refugees suffered the loss 
of homes and livelihood in the Indo- 
nesian civil disturbances and have been 
living for some time in camps in Holland. 

The resettlement program was made 
possible by recent passage of Public 
Law 85-892 by Congress. This gives 
admittance to from 9,000 to 10,000 
Dutch nationals in 1959. 

The “missioners” who will go to 
Utrecht to assist the World Council in- 
clude Alexander Jurisson of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, Miss Margaret 
Gillespie of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and Dr. John 
Kulisz of the staff of the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 

The terminal date for the Dutch re- 
settlement program is June 30. The 
proposed deadline for all resettlement 
cases covered by church sponsorship is 


Dec. 31. 


Cites Choctaw Progress 


The state of Choctaw Indians in Mis- 
sissippi, and Methodist work among 
them, is reviewed by the Rev. J. Melvin 
Jones, Meridian District superintendent, 
in comment on Charles Parkin’s article 
on Indian missions in THE MeEtnHopist 
Story for December. 

“Tt is true,” he says, “that the Choctaws 
in the main have not been too well 
treated in Mississippi—that is true in 
other states likewise—but we are mak- 
ing an effort in the name of Christ to do 
something about it and we are making 
some progress.” 

Dr. Jones states further: “Our work 
has grown among the Choctaws to such 
an extent that they attend all of our dis- 
trict meetings and are represented at 
our annual conference. The pastor and 
members of the church are regularly 
being invited into our churches in order 
that we may get better acquainted. The 
young people attend our conference MYF 
assembly and our district camps. . . . 

“They not only visit our churches, but 
we have many people who visit at Green 
Hill. Our Conference MYF has spon- 
sored two week-end work camps at Green 
Hill, where the young people work to- 
gether. Seven Choctaw youths, including 
the son of our pastor, are students in the 
high school here in Meridian. They at- 
tend our theaters, eat in our cafes, use 
our public library, and attend churches 
in the city.” 





Set Evangelism Mission 


An _ evangelistic mission is being 
planned for Hollywood and Los Angeles, 
Calif., in October, 1959. It will be con- 
ducted in connection with the meeting 
of the Methodist Council on Evangelism. 

The Rev. Gordon Pratt Baker, secre- 





tary of the council from Nashville, Tenn., 
said the tentative dates for the meeting 
and mission are Oct. 14-20. 

The meeting and mission are being 
planned in response to an invitation from 
the Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence. 

The Council on Evangelism is an aux- 
iliary to the Methodist Board of Evange- 
lism. Membership in the council is open 
to persons in every sphere of the church’s 
life, according to Mr. Baker. 


Division of Local Church 
Adds Two Staff Members 


Two new staff members joined the 
Board of Education in Nashville, Tenn., 
on Jan. 1. 

The Rev. Harold W. Hewitt of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., became director of field 
services for the Division of the Local 


Mr. Hewitt Mr. Hunter 


Church. The Rev. Richard Hunter of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., is serving with the 
Youth Department. 

Dr. Hewitt comes to the newly-created 
position from the Indiana Conference. He 
had served as executive secretary of the 
Conference Board of Education for 
several years and more recently had been 
executive secretary of the Conference 
Interboard Council. 

For 17 years Dr. Hewitt was minister 
of churches in Vermont and Iowa. He has 
been a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion since 1952. He is currently president 
of the Christian Education Association 
of the North Central Jurisdiction. 

Before joining the board staff in Nash- 
ville, Mr. Hunter had been minister of 
education and music at First Church in 
Tuscaloosa. He has served as pastor, asso- 
ciate pastor, educational assistant, and as 
director of youth work in Methodist 
churches. 

Mr. Hunter will have special responsi- 
bility for the Youth Department's pro- 
gram for local church youths who are be- 
yond the high school age. He will be a 
staff adviser in the program area of 
Christian fellowship and will serve as 
recreational consultant for the Division 
of the Local Church. 

He succeeds the Rev. Wallace Chap- 
pell who resigned last June to become 
pastor of Ridgewood Park Church in 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Tae Westey Hymnsoox. Wesley So- 
ciety. $1. 


As a step in the “renewal of the Wes- 
leyan heritage” among Methodists, a 
group of American ministers, scholars 
and students has produced this hymnal. 

The book contains 154 hymns, mostly 
by Charles Wesley. It has been printed 
in England for the Wesley Society. 


Order from: Max Tow, Box 275, 
Drew University, Madison, N.J. 


You anp CuristiAN WItTNESSING, by 
G. Ernest Thomas. Board of Evange- 
lism $12. 


This new 79-page turnover chart pro- 
vides motivation and instruction on wit- 
nessing for Christ at any time. 

Prepared in response to a growing re- 
quest, the chart explains in graphic terms 
the “why” and “how” of personal wit- 
ness in everyday living. Its four sections 
deal with “Reasons for Sharing Faith,” 
“Aids to Witnessing,” “The Way to Wit- 
ness,” and “The Rewards of the Wit- 
ness.” 

The chart also describes the various 


' MILITARY SERVICE 


100 Maryland Ave. NE 


ne) 
X terse on Camp ACTIVITIES 


Washington 2, D.C. 
Please send me: 


____. The Christian and Military Serv- 
ice. 5¢. 
—___ Meet Your 
Chaplain. 2¢. 
___. Christian Choices Regarding Mili- 
tary Training. 10¢; 2-9 copies, 
- 7¢; 10-499 copies, 5¢ each. 
__. The Valley of Decision. Single 


New Pastor—The 


! 
i] 
' $1.50. 

____. The Draft Law and Your Choices. 
; Single copy, free; 100 for $3. 
| ——— Keep that Dream Alive. Single 
copy, free; 100 for $1. 
_—— Christians Stand Guard. 10¢; 10 
1 for $1. 
| — — The Methodist Commission on 
- Camp Activities. Free. 
How They Are Doing It (what 
' some local churches are doing 
' “y. 
i for military personnel). Free, 
' one to a church. 
! 
! 
! 
i 
' 
! 
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new publicatipns 


ior the work of the church 


just out 








types of persons to whom the Christian 

witness must be made and indicates the 

best ways in which to approach them for 

a decision to commit their lives to Christ. 
The page-size is 18 by 28 inches. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Meetinc Gop Turoucn Romans, by 
Jackson Burns. Board of Evangelism. 
15¢; 8 for $1. 


The pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, gives a fresh interpreta- 
tion of Paul’s writings to the Christians 
at Rome. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue ETERNAL AND REDEEMING Worp, 
by Lynn Harold Hough. Board of 
Evangelism. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ 
each. 


Here is a book by an outstanding 
scholar on the work of Christ in our 
world and in our personal lives. 


Contents of the book are “The Re- 


' 
I VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Service Dept. 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me one each of the follow- 
ing free leaflets: 


(0 179-B Vacation Church School Ma- 
' teria's. 1959, 

| (0 178-B Work Sheet for Planning Your 
: Vacation Church School. 

' [] 176-B Vacation Church School Re- 
port. 

! 


Name 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Service Dept. 
Methodist Building 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


___. Register Christian Opinion. 10¢; 
12 for $1; 100 for $7.50. 


Name . 









deeming Word and the Pre-Christian 


World,” “. . . and the New Testament 
Fellowship,” “. . . and the Christian 
Church,” “. . . and Human Dignity,” 
“, . . and Social Redemption,” “. . . and 
the Holy Spirit,” and “. . . and Eternal 
Life.” 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Metruopist MemsBersuiP Carps. Board 
of Evangelism. 100 for $2; 500 or 
more, @ $1.50 per hundred. 


The popular Methodist Membership 
Cards, of which two million have already 
been used, have been redesigned and 
made even more attractive. 

This card folder contains the full mem- 
bership and baptismal vows and a certifi- 
cation of membership to be signed by 
the pastor. It serves as an identification 
card to go in one’s billfold or purse. 
Many pastors have issued them to all 
their church members. P 

Cards are printed in two colors, 3 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Tue CuurcHeEs AND ALCOHOL. Board of 
Temperance. 100 for $3. 


In February, 1958, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches 


issued the first statement on alcohol prob- 


: CHURCH BUILDING 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Division of National Missions 

1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Please send me the following (single 
copies free) : 


—____ The Church and the Architect. 


10¢. 

—__— The Value of the Architect. 2¢. 

—_— How to Build with Confidence 
an appraisal of the architect's 
services. 10¢. 

—___.. Sanctuary Planning. 10¢. 

—_— Remodeling and Enlarging the 
Small Church. 5¢. 

—_ Here’s Help on Buying and Build- 
ing. 5¢. 

—_— A Check List for Churches (an 
examination sheet). 5¢. 

—_—. Guide to Property and Casualty 
Insurance on Churches. 10¢. 

—__. What Price the Church Basement. 
3¢. 

—__—. Basements for Churches—Pro 
and Con. 2¢. 

—— The Parsonage. 12¢. 

: Symbols of the Church. 30¢. 

—__— Plumbing, Heating, Ventilation 
and Air Conditioning. 15¢. 











lems in the 10-year history of that body. 

Many churchmen were surprised both 
at the strength of the statement and at 
the wide areas of agreement found among 
denominations holding membership in 
the council. 

The statement has been reproduced in 
an inexpensive edition for distribution in 
Methodist churches. It deals with min- 
istry to alcoholics, alcohol education in 
the churches, alcohol education in public, 
and social control of alcoholic beverages. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


A Messace to ‘Toe Mernopist 
CuuRCH FROM THE COUNCIL OF 
Bisnops. Board of Temperance, Board 
of World Peace and Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. Single copies 


free; 100 for $3. 


At its Cincinnati meeting last Novem- 
ber, the Council of Bishops of The Meth- 
odist Church took note of the 50th an- 
niversary of Methodism’s Social Creed, 
noting that “although the types of prob- 
lems have changed the causes and the 
remedy remain constant.” 

In a statement beamed to all Method- 
ists, the bishops reaffirmed the principles 
found in the original Social Creed, ap- 
plying them to issues of today. 

This is a printing of the entire state- 
ment. 


Order from: Service Department, The 
Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HuMaAN Spirit, by 
Gerald O. McCulloh. Board of Tem- 
perance. 100 for $3. 


Written by the director of theological 
education of Methodism’s General Board 
of Education, this leaflet is third in a 
series—the first two titles were Alcohol 
and the Human Body and Alcohol and 
Personality. 

The series is designed for general dis- 
tribution in church mailings, bulletins 
and on literature tables. 

Dr. McCulloh discusses the effect of 
alcohol on tenderness of conscience, on 
man’s relationship to God, and on the 
“will to goodness.” 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Mernopist Men IN THE Circuit 
Cuurcu. Board of Lay Activities. 
Free. 


This pamphlet (no. 406) does just 
what its title suggests. It offers sug- 
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gestions and procedures for starting a 
club of Methodist Men in a_ small 
church—particularly on a circuit. 

The pamphlet will encourage men 
who have held back from having the 
official Methodist club because of small 
numbers. It points out the flexibility of 
the Methodist Men program and sug- 
gests how a club can be made to work 
even with fewer than 20 men. 


Order from: Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


New Drwensions or Nationa Mis- 
sions (leaflet series). Board of Mis- 
sions. Free. 


This is not the title of a single piece 
but of a new series of leaflets. Four have 
already been published. 

The New Dimensions leaflets will, in 
some cases, replace 16-and 20-page 
booklets on home missions topics. It is 
believed that the brevity of the new 
treatment will encourage wider use of 
the material. (Some booklets still will be 
published for those who want more com- 
prehensive information.) 

The new leaflets are illustrated with 
photos, maps and drawings. 

Now in print are: 


A New University for a New State, by 
P. Gordon Gould. This is the up-to- 
date story of the new Alaska Meth- 
odist University. 


Methodism’s Ministry to the Deaf, by 
William C. Aden, Jr. This tells of 
the Methodist mission to the deaf in 
Chicago, Baltimore, Kansas City and 
elsewhere. 


Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
This gives a brief but comprehensive 
look at the growing Methodist work 
in these areas. 


Special Fields No. 1, by Charles F. 
Golden. This tells of Methodist work 
among minority groups in the U.S., 
with special reference to the Negro. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Nationat Missions ApvaNnce Lear- 
LETS. Board of Missions. Free. 


Thousands of Methodist churches 
have just finished holding church-wide 
schools of missions. Others will be hav- 
ing schools in March, April and May. 

As a result of study on the themes, 
“Concerns of North American Neigh- 
bors” and “Methodism in Alaska and 
Hawaii,” many will be seeking ways to 
translate their concerns into action. Per- 
haps the best way is through taking an 


Advance Special. This may be done by 
a church, a church-school class, a Meth- 
odist Men club or an individual. 

Now available are several single- 
sheet leaflets, each explaining financial 
needs for some area or project that can 
be met as an Advance Special. Titles of 
the leaflets are: 

The Alaska Mission of The Meth- 
odist Church; The Alaska Methodist 
University; Hawaii Methodism at the 
Crossroads; Pittman Center Means New 
Life in the Great Smokies; Will You 
Help Furnish This New Church at San 
Jose, Puerto Rico? Better Living and 
Better Lives (Henderson Settlement, Ky., 
and Archer Center, Tenn.); University 
Church, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; In- 
vesting in Youth (scholarships); and 
Ferrum Junior College. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


WCC Luirerature. World Council of 
Churches. Prices as indicated. 


Two new folders and a handbook help 
to interpret the World Council of 
Churches and its work. 


What Is the World Council of Churches? 
is a 12-page accordion-fold leaflet 
giving brief factual data about the 
WCC with photographs of its work. 
5¢ each. 


Questions and Answers about the World 
Council of Churches. Ten small ac- 
cordion-fold pages answer questions 
about the purpose of the WCC, what 
it attempts to do and how it is con- 


trolled. 5¢ each. 
World Council of Churches Handbook. 


A more substantial presentation of in- 


formation about the WCC. 50¢ each. 


Order from: World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


Recister CuristiAN Opinion. Joint 
publication of five boards. 10¢, 12 for 
$1; 100 for $7.50. 


With the convening of each new Con- 
gress, Methodists have their own direc- 
tory as an aid in keeping in touch with 
senators and representatives. This book- 
let is for the 86th Congress, whose 
members took office in January of 1959. 

The booklet gives names of all mem- 
bers of Congress and committee assign- 
ments. There is a section also on ef- 
fective correspondence. 

Register Christian Opinion now is be- 
ing issued jointly by the Board of World 
Peace Cits original sponsor), Board of 
Temperance, Board of Social and Eco- 
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nomic Relations, Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service and Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Order from: Service Department, 100 


Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Livinc Wir Oruers, by Carrie Lou 
Goddard. Abingdon Press. Leader’s 
guide, $1.25; camper’s book, 40¢. 


Miss Goddard has rewritten the pre- 
vious camp guide for juniors, Learning to 
Live With Others. In its new form it 
contains guidance for planning the en- 
tire program in a resident or day camp. 
It has also a narrative account of one 
child’s experience in camp to help leaders 
think in terms of individual needs and 
interests. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 


Tue Metnopist YoutuH FELLOwsHIP 
FOR INTERMEDIATES (2488-B). Board 
of Education. Free. 


This is a colorful four-page leaflet 
intended to introduce intermediates to 


GAMBLING 


Service Dept. 

Methodist Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


| Please send me: 
____. Bingo and Christian Ethics. 25¢. 
___. Easy Come Easy Go. 25¢ 
__— Gamblers Can’t Win. 100 for $3. 
The Moral Case Against Gam- 
bling. 25¢ 
__ Parents and the Spirit of Gam- 
bling. 100 for $3. 
The Right Stakes. 100 for $3. 
Something for Nothing? Why 
Not? 100 for $3. 
; _. Why Bingo Should Not Be Legal- 
ized in New York. 25¢. 
| ____ Parents’ Packet on Gambling 30¢. 


' Name . 


|. Addvess 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Service Dept. 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 

, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


| Please send me: 


—___. We _ Thank Thee for the Bible 
(program for Children’s Day, 
May 3). 15¢; 2 for 25¢; 10 for 
$1. Cash with order. 
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the MYF at the time they are promoted 
into the intermediate department. It de- 
scribes the purpose and organization of 


the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Order from: Youth Department, Meth- 
odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Junior Hicus anp THe MYF, David 
and Martha Ash. Board of Educa- 
tion. 25¢; leader’s guide 20¢. 


This is a Christian Adventure booklet 
which helps junior high boys and girls 
to find their place in the continuing 
fellowship of the Church. 

The 48-page book has five chapters, 
each of which is convenient for a study 
session. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 


Tue Music CoMMITTEE IN THE LOCAL 
Cuurcu. (9-58-B). Board of Educa- 


tion. Free. 
The Discipline asks each Methodist 
church to have a music committee. The 


EVANGELISM 
TIDINGS 
Methodist Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


| __ Turnover chart, You and Chris- 
tian Witnessing. $12. 

Personal Evangelism: a Work- 
book for Starting and Develop- 
ing a Fellowship of Witnesses. 
10¢; 6 for 50¢; 12 for $1. 

_ Personal evangelism covenant 
card. 100 for 50¢. 
—____ Personal evangelism folder. 100 
for $1. 

Won-by-One 
ment-victory 
$1.50. 

An Invitation from Christ and 
His Church. 100 for $1.50. 

Winning Persons to Christ. 100 
for $2. 

Witnessing . 
for $2. 

One Eternal Day. 35¢. 4 or more, 

25¢ each. 
—_—. Heaven. 100 for $2. 


| —__. Christ Is Alive Today. 100 for $2. 
__ Eternal Life. 100 for $2. 


__. Everybody Wants to Come to 
Church on Easter. 100 for $1. 
Easter registration card. 100 for 


evangelism — enlist- 


folder. 100 for 


. . for Christ. 100 


Total Amount of Order $______ 
Cash enclosed [J 
Charge to my account [J 


committee is related to the commission 
on worship when the commission is or- 
ganized. 

A four-page leaflet to assist the com- 
mittee on music has been prepared by 
the Board of Education in co-operation 
with the National Fellowship of Meth- 
odist Musicians. It discusses the respon- 
sibilities and functions of the com- 
mittees and lists resources. 


Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tue Seconp Loox (3101-C) by Nora 
Stirling. Committee on Family Life. 
25¢; Production packet (8 scripts and 
discussion guide) $1. 


This is the new play on family living, 
introduced at the 1958 Family Life Con- 
fc .ence. 

The play is intended as a springboard 
for discussion of the Christian approach 
to family problems resulting from the 
tensions of modern life. 


Order from: Committee on Family 


Life, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


: JUNIOR CAMPING 

Tue Metnopist PusitisHinc House 

BrancH Servinc Your TERRITORY 

Please send me: 

Camper’s book, Living With 

Others. 40¢. 

Leader’s guide, 
Others. $1.25. 

Camper’s book, God at Work in 
His World. 35¢. 

Leader’s guide, God at Work in 
His World. $1.75. 

Camper’s book, Adventures and 
Discoveries in God’s World. 40¢. 

Leader’s guide, Junior’s in God's 
World. $1.50. 

Planning the Church Camp for 
Juniors. $1. 


The Church Day Camp. 60¢. 


Living With 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Boarp cr SociaL AND Economic 
RELATIONS 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me: 
Security in the Modern World. 
75¢. 
| ____ Juvenile Delinquency. Soft cover, 
$1.25; hard cover, $2.75. 
— The Road to Brotherhood. 75¢. 
| ____ The Social Responsibilities of 
Farm Leadership, (packet). $1. 
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Senior Citizens’ Day 
The idea: 


lo keep churches from forgetting 
Darou older adults, this district rec- 
ognized its “senior citizens.” A 
special day stimulated new atten- 
tion to the problems of the elderly. 


Noble, Monroe, and Guernsey are the 
three counties in Ohio having the high- 
est percentage of persons past the age 
of 60. These counties are all in Cam- 
bridge district of North-East Ohio Con- 
ference. 

In examining these facts, the district 
Adult Council planned for simultaneous 
“Senior Citizens’ days,” one to be held 
in each of the six subdistrict areas. 

The purpose of these days was to help 
older adults feel a continued sense of 
being “worth something,” and to chal- 
lenge them to continue their service to 
the church and community. The days 
were planned to meet needs and ques- 
tions of older adults in such a way that 
the church’s interest in them would be 
apparent. 

Because each subdistrict director of 
adult work was responsible for the day in 
his area, the plans, program, and re- 
source persons varied. All days, how- 
ever, were planned to take into consider- 
ation the capabilities and limitations of 
older adulthood. 

They were held in mid-spring, with 
relatively short morning and afternoon 
sessions. A luncheon suitable for older 
adult diets was served by each host 
church at cost. Persons of 60 and above 
were invited. 

Resource persons were qualified to 
speak on problems of interest to the 
group. A district Social Security Admin- 
istration director spoke about benefits 
that have recently become available for 
farm people. An older adult- doctor spoke 
on aging and retirement and their possi- 
bilities. Two nurses and a subdistrict 
director created a role-playing situation 
to illustrate the problems of health in 
old age (they made special reference to 
diet—a reference which later was fol- 
lowed up in the luncheon provided). 
Annuities and wills were discussed; a 
retired minister spoke on “How to Grow 
Old and Retire Gracefully,” and “How 


40 


rm 


worked 4 


for 


Senior Citizens Can Serve Their Church 
and How the Church Can Serve Its 
Senior Citizens” and a dual topic con- 
sidered in buzz sessions. Other resource 
persons gave help on health, law, 
social security, and spiritual resources. 

The older adults had chances to parti- 
cipate in singing, leading devotions, dis- 
playing hobbies and collections, and en- 
joying Christian fellowship. They heard 
about Mature Years and a conference 
for older adults to be held in the sum- 
mer. In two cases local florists presented 
a carnation to each older adult. 

As a result, several groups of older 
adults decided to get together on a reg- 
ular basis, and made definite plans for 
more Senior Citizens’ Days planned by 
and for older adults. 

The spirits of older adults in Cam- 
bridge District are higher than before. 
They still “belong.” The Church has 
not forgotten. 

Rev. W. Paut Brown 
Director of Adult Work 
Cambridge (Ohio) District 


Arts Honor Mother and Home 
The idea: 


The finest in art is worthy of a 
place at church. The Madonna 
Festival offers a chance for expres- 
sion through art and gives Christian 
meaning to Mother’s Day. 


In1947, when I was assigned to Wil- 
shire Church, Los Angeles, I found that 
on the afternoon of Mother’s Day our 
minister of youth had arranged for an 
exhibit of painting and sculpture having 
to do with the universal theme of 
mother and child. 

Because I have always believed that 
the finest in art, music, literature and 
drama have been attached to and inspired 
by religion, we set out at once to make 
the afternoon into a week-long Madonna 
Festival. 

I lived to see the day when it was 
looked upon as the finest art exhibition 
the Pacific Coast, with hundreds of orig- 
inal paintings, along with beautiful 
sculpture and ceramics, filling our fel- 
lowship hall. The exhibit was open for 
a week, ‘including Mother’s Day. The 


exhibit was open every day from 2 to 10 
p-m., with artists working in the evening 
so the public could see them. 

Each evening in the sanctuary there 
was a program or lecture, with the un- 
veiling of “living madonnas.” On the 
final Sunday evening we announced the 
award of $500 for the painting that had 
been of greatest inspiration. 

This stimulated interest in art in the 
church until classes in painting and 
sculpture were formed. 

On more than one occasion we had 
a Christmas season exhibit of paintings 
to represent Christmas in many lands. 

Tueopore H. Patmourtst, former 

pastor, 
Wilshire Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Dr. Palmquist is now pastor of 
Foundry Church, Washington, D.C. 
Pictures of the Wilshire Madonna Fes- 
tival were printed in Together, April, 
1958.) 


Study History, Purpose of Church 


The idea: 


To help commission members and 
the official board know their work 
better, this church devoted Sunday 


evenings to study of The Methodist 
Church. 


This year we have devoted our Sunday 
evening services to study and discussions 
on aspects of The Methodist Church. 

Five years ago a personal census found 
among members of our church: one old 
edition of the Discipline, a few sub- 
scribers to the Virginia Methodist Advo- 
cate, World Outlook and The Methodist 
Woman, and not a single reference or 
history pertaining to our Methodist 
Church. Most commissions and commit- 
tees were inactive and there was no Sun- 
day evening service. 

Through several years the evening serv- 
ice was built up to 50, but this year's 
program sparked new interest. 

In the study of our church, we invited 
members of the commissions and com- 
mittees to take part. Each service was 
followed by a question period. 

The result: We have reached the in- 
terest of many members. We now have a 
one-in-ten subscription list for the Vir- 
ginia Methodist Advocate and new 
subscribers for World Outlook, The 
Methodist Woman, and Together. 

Our congregation became one of the 
first in Roanoke District to accept a mis- 
sion special for Alaska ($500) and we 
have pledged $100 for the development 
program of Ferrum College. 

Plans are developing for the commis- 
sions and committees to continue study 
of the church and their work. 

James D. Burrorp, pastor 
Bonsack Church, Roanoke, Va. 
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YOUTH AT PRAYER 


A gift admired and respected by 
our youth. Contains prayers and 
other aids. Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, compilers, are parents of 
teen-agers as well as being profes- 
sional workers with youth. Blue 
imitation leather binding; gold 
stamped. 75¢ each. $7.50 per doz. 


GREAT PRAYERS BOX 


Two outstanding books of prayers. 
Alive and vibrant. Significant of 
the spiritual insight of Christians 
in yesteryears. Applicable for each 
of us today. J. Manning Potts, 
editor. Prayers OF THE EaARLy 
Cuurcu, blue imitation leather 
binding. Prayers FROM THE Mip- 
DLE AGES, maroon imitation 
leather binding. Each book, 50¢. 
$5.00 per dozen. GREAT PRAY- 
ERS BOX, both books, $1.00. 


QUIET TIME BOX 


Four companion books in white 
slipcase. Designed for families 
with young children. Seeks to aid 
the devotional life in becoming a 
natural and meaningful day-to-day 
act for the whole family. 

Prayer Time, Worsuip TIME, 
and Quiet Time, compiled by 
Edward D. Staples. Each contain 
over 200 devotional topics, writ- 
ten by experienced writers and 
workers with children. 

Poetry Time, compiled by 
John E. Brewton. An anthology 
consisting of devotional and in- 
spirational poetry for children. 

Single copy, each book, 50¢. 
$5.00 per dozen. QUIET TIME 
BOX (a set—one each of four 
books), $1.75. Three sets, $5.00. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 


A book of poems, prayers, and 
praise, combined with delightful 
drawings. Sturdily bound in blue 
cloth. A book your child will 
cherish. Written by Lucy Gray 
Kendall. Illustrated by Sam Leach. 
50¢ each. $5.00 per dozen. 


r Gifts that are Significant for Easter 


THE FAMILY AT 
PRAYER 

Contains prayers for the entire fam- 
ily—prayers of gratitude; for guid- 
ance, travel, school life, the world, 
special days, family relationships; 
on nature; and in times of sorrow. 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner in- 
terprets family worship. Compiled 
by Abigail Graves Randolph. 75¢ 


each. $7.50 per dozen. 


WHITE PRAYER BOOK 
Contents of this edition of A 
Pocket Prayer Book is identical 
with the black one in the Cushman 
series. This lovely book has a 
white binding, gold edges and 
stamping; pocket size; 144 pages. 
75¢ each. $7.50 per dozen. 


THE CUSHMAN BOX 
Four companion books in lovely 
white gift box. Each book contains 
quotations, scripture, prayers, and 
many of Bishop Ralph S. Cush- 
man’s best-loved poems. Each book 
is vest-pocket size. 

A Pocket Prayer Book, black 
binding, gold stamping, red edges. 

A Pocket Boox oF Power, 
maroon binding and edges, gold 
stamping. 

Tue Pocket Boox or Hope, 
green binding and edges, gold 
stamping. 

Tue Pocket Book oF Farrn, 
blue binding and edges, gold 
stamping. 

Single copy, any book in this 
series, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen. THE 
CusHMAN Box (a set—one each 
of four books), $1.75. Three sets, 
$5.00. 


EASTER CAROLS 

Carols, hymns, worship services. 
Attractive, easy to carry, convenient 
for out-of-doors services. Compiled 
by Bliss Wiant. 15¢ each. 10 or 
more, 10¢ each. 100 or more, 
7¢ each. 


Gye Uyoer oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn 


The Upper Roem is the Devotional Literature 
Department of the General Board of Evangelism 
of The Methodist Church 























THE METHODIST STORY’s March covers say “Enlist!” 
Front: Francis Asbury, father of American Methodism, is 
interpreted in charcoal pencil by Norma Lockwood. See 
page 3 for his enlistment activities. Back: Melva Jean 
Shoemaker, student nurse, receives her cap at Carraway 
Methodist Hospital, Birmingham, Ala. Nursing is one of 
many professions of Christian service needing volunteers. 
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